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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 





Moritz 


Goals and Guides for Teachers’ Associations 


\W/t ARE very near a membership total of 
; 20,000. By the time the JOURNAL is in 
your hands it may reach that figure. The all- 
time high record was passed several months ago. 
It is a remarkable demonstration of professional 
unity and bespeaks the undefiable devotion of 
Wisconsin's educators to the promotion of pop- 
ular education and the mutual improvement of 


| its members. This unprecedented growth of the 


organization necessitates self-examination of 
policies and activities. If it is to maintain its 
influence it must be spear-headed with worthy 
purposes and propelled by respected and efh- 
cient methods. 

The general policies and programs of the As- 
sociation are set by the Representative Assem- 
bly through its Resolutions, by the adopted re- 
ports of the Council on Education and other 
committees. In public relations work it follows 
the recommendations of a special committee. 
These educational policies are formulated so 
that through their projection the schools may be 
interpreted, strengthened or defended, as the 
case may be. The importance of sound policy- 
making by professional organizations is all the 
greater because the legal agencies for admin- 
istering schools are increasingly relying upon 
associations for guidance in professional mat- 
ters. Such is as it should be. The larger re- 
sponsibility accruing from extended confidence 
imposes upon associations strict accountability, 
foresight and sound judgment. It is, therefore, 
incumbent upon our organization to re-assess 
our practices, scrutinize carefully every pro- 
posal and willingly abandon whatever may be 
disproved. 

What is needed to steer wisely and coura- 
geously is a series of guide-posts, principles, 
as it were. Willard E. Givens, Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Education Association, has 
described some of these guiding principles in 
an article—‘Policy-Making by Teachers’ Or- 
ganizations—National Standpoint.” He has so 
well expressed the criteria that we reproduce 
some of them in order that the W.E.A. and its 
Locals may check themselves. 


Social Issues and Demands 


“The making of effective educational policy, 
whether by teachers’ organizations or by other 


groups, must consider the society of which the 
schools form a part. If, for example, social and 
economic conditions prevent large numbers of 
youths from finding gainful employment, that fact 
should be recognized and met by the development 
of educational programs for this group.’ The 
writer then proceeds to urge study of social ad- 
justments now being made, and the formation of 
study groups by local associations. Teachers are 
warned against the academic vacuum. “The fore- 
going analysis does not by any means imply ap- 
proval of personal or other propaganda in the 
classroom. Good teaching is essentially freedom 
from pressure. Especially on controversial issues 
of social importance, good teaching gives pupils 
the materials, the methods, and the opportunity to 
weigh issues, to reach conclusions, and to main- 
tain attitudes of tolerance and openmindedness. 
Real learning of the type sought by modern schools 
does not occur when pupils are given only one 
side of controversial questions. Propaganda, from 
the right or from the left, is simply bad and in- 
effective education. When it occurs, it is most 
likely to come from a teacher who is ignorant or 
prejudiced, or from one who has been denied the 
opportunity to develop a social philosophy by the 
free exchange of views with his adult peers.” 


The Scientific Viewpoint 


“It is important that all educational policies be 
based upon the most exact and comprehensive in- 
formation available. Where such information is 
necessarily lacking or incomplete, close reasoning 
and sound professional judgment are required. 
The policies advocated by teachers’ organizations 
are no exception to this rule. Such groups have 
little real use for unsupported prejudices and snap 
judgments. Only when the teaching profession 
speaks and acts on the basis of mature profes- 
sional experience and systematic experimentation 
and observation does the profession possess any 
special right to be heard on educational topics. 
Lacking this scientific viewpoint and information, 
the opinions of a teacher or a school official pos- 
sess no especial prestige over those of any lay 
citizen of similar intelligence and training. On the 
other hand, the policies developed by teachers’ or- 
ganizations deserve and should receive public ap- 
proval in proportion as such policies avoid guess- 
work and reflect careful and unbiased research.” 


Professional Motivation 


“Educational organizations should not possess, 
nor should they seek, public support for policies 
which merely aim at selfish advantages and which 
do not improve the quality of educational service. 
This does not mean that teachers’ organizations 
are out of place in working for adequate salaries, 
economic welfare, and security of position. They 
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should do so as vigorously as possible; but with 
the purpose and to the end that educational stand- 
ards may be elevated. 

“Anyone who becomes well acquainted with 
American teachers will also become aware that 
they are, typically, a group of idealists. Perhaps 
there is something in the very nature of their work 
which encourages unselfish devotion to it. Taken 
as a whole, the programs of professional organi- 
zations have been remarkably free from self-seek- 
ing interests. Organizations which base their ap- 
peal for support solely or largely on self-interest 
have not found general support, while those 
groups which have adopted a more professional 
viewpoint have gained in numbers and influence.” 


Contacts With Legislative Bodies 


“Most, if not all, of the basic policies in Amer- 
ican education must win the support of legisla- 
tive bodies before they can become effective. 
Boards of education, state legislatures, and the 
Congress are the principal agencies which make 
the recommended policies of teachers and their 
organizations legally effective. This is more true 
of public schools than of private, but even in the 
latter case the general jurisdiction of governmental 
agencies is far-reaching. Teachers’ organizations 
therefore need to take a realistic view of this 
situation and to develop contacts with the appro- 
priate legislative agencies. Lacking such contacts, 
their policies are very likely to remain on paper. 

“There are some who fear the influence of or- 
ganized teachers. For those who would check the 
steady growth and development of American edu- 
cation, this fear is now well founded and will be- 
come, I hope, even more so in the next few years. 
Teachers have every right to call their recom- 
mendations to the attention of legislators, to point 
out the validity of their proposals, and to urge 
support for them. When the proposals meet the 
criterion of being unselfish and professional in mo- 
tive, this right of teachers becomes a duty. Any 
other attitude would deprive teachers of both their 
civic and their professional rights and render 
them almost useless to the schools and to society. 

“Teachers’ organizations should therefore im- 
plement their policy-making with effective and real- 
istic legislative campaigns. Such campaigns need 
not involve them in practices which are under- 
handed or shallow.” 


Unity in Policy-Making 


“When important policies are adopted by pro- 
fessional organizations, they should represent the 
best combined judgments of the largest possible 
group of competent members. This is a criterion 
which is far easier to formulate than to achieve. 
Our tested knowledge of what is best in educa- 
tional practice or administration is often deficient, 
so that it is entirely possible for two persons of 
equal ability and sincerity to reach opposite con- 
clusions. Furthermore, even if the information as 
to the best policy is available and generally ac- 
cepted, there yet remains the question of expe- 
diency. One individual or group may favor imme- 
diate and drastic action; another, although con- 
vinced of the theoretical soundness of this policy, 
may believe that action may be best deferred for a 
time, or begun more gradually, or that other ele- 
ments of policy of greater importance must first 
be realized. To work out such conflicts into a 
program satisfactory to all is a task calling for 
patience, tolerance, vision, and mutual respect and 


appreciation among ali branches of the teaching 
profession. 

“In addition to developing such attitudes, there 
is need for such administrative machinery in man- 
aging the affairs of teachers’ association as will 
facilitate democratic action by the entire profes. 
sion. This is relatively easy to secure in the smaller 
groups, but in the larger state and national asso- 
ciations the problem becomes extremely complex. 
The large and diverse membership in these groups 
and the necessarily infrequent general meetings are 
not conducive either to deliberation or to executive 
action. Yet both thought and action there must be 
if the great potentialities of these large groups in 
policy-making are to be realized. The problem 
must be met by: careful planning of conventions; 
free use of informal regional conferences; brief, 
accurate, and readable summaries of important re- 
ports; a continuous, year-round program for inter- 
pretation of the work of the association to its 
members; assignment of details and subjects for 
investigation to appropriate committees; and sim- 
ilar measures, which will help each member to 
function directly, effectively, and cooperatively in 
the determination of basic policies.” 


If the directive Fae proposed in the 
foregoing are sound (and experience seems to 
have demonstrated their bases for effective ac- 
tion) our program for education should be 
stimulated by the activities recommended. Look- 
ing at the program of our Association and the 
methods used to interpret the needs of the 
schools, it should be a source of gratification, 
that, as a whole, the concepts of policy-making 
suggested by our N.E.A. leader are not at vari- 
ance with the ideals and modus operandi of our 
state association. New issues, new challenges, 
unforeseen emergencies, may demand new 
means. They can, however, be dealt with as 
they appear without surrendering, we believe, 
the fundamental goals and guide-posts which 
have charted the Association course to influence 
and accomplishment. 


LF ini you take that spring drive and get 
into the vicinity of Poynette on U. S. 
Highway 51, stop at the State Game and Fur 
Farm. What has been accomplished in a year 
and a half in breeding game birds and popular 
Seaetond fur-bearing animals is a sut- 

; prising eye-opener for every 
Conservation visitor. Here is a phase of 
conservation which is a delight to children and 
grown-ups. 

Likewise, when you're in the region of Trout 
Lake, in Vilas county, it would be worth your 
while to stop and visit the state forest nursery. 
It is also the headquarters for those two famous 
scientists, Dean Edward A. Birge and Profes- 
sor Chancey Juday, who have made an exhaust- 
ive study of fresh-water fish. 
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TEACHING CONSERVATION 


J. T. Giles 
State High School Supervisor 


VERY teacher is, or should be, a teacher of 
conservation. For conservation is a principle 

of good living. It means not merely control but 
efficient control, use without waste. It carries 
also the implication of social control, for the 
welfare of the group. It applies to all the 
sources of wealth, of human values. Conserva- 
tion is, therefore, a major aim of education, 
since every person should be so adjusted to his 
environment that he can utilize it, at least in 
part, to satisfy his own needs and for the bene- 
fit of society. It is, indeed, by such increasing 
control of our resources that civilization ad- 
vances. Here, then, is a principle which we can 
all accept, at least in theory, and set it up for 
our guidance, in order that the sources of our 
wealth may be conserved, protected, augmented 
and transmitted unimpaired to our posterity. 

Because conservation is so important for so- 
cial welfare, we find, on examination, that it is 
an integral and growing element in the school 
curriculum. It is true that up until the begin- 
ning of the present century the elementary 
school was very largely occupied in teaching the 
tools and skills of language and mathematics. 
The secondary schools and colleges were like- 
wise concerned chiefly with mathematics and 
the literary classics. As the social and natural 
sciences gradually came into the school they 
were taught as bodies of knowledge, logically 
organized in textbook form. They were devoted 
very largely to the structure of institutions and 
organisms. Slowly, very slowly, it has come to 
us that the most important thing to know about 
our environment is how to control it, not by 
exploitation for selfish gain but by conservation 
for the good of all. In recent years this concept 
of the function of the sciences in school has 
been growing rapidly. 

In proof of the preceding statement you may 
examine any textbook in the social or natural 
sciences published within the last few years. To 
one who has not been aware of this change the 
contrast between the recent and the old is little 
short of amazing. The integrating principle up- 
on which general science is being reorganized 
is that of environmental control, in other words, 
conservation. General science was formerly a 
mixture of many sciences; its unification is be- 
ing brought about on the basis of functional 
use. Similarly in biology the economic aspects 
of plant and animal life are being emphasized, 
with far less attention to organic structure. 


Geography, agriculture, and geology are also 
contributing more and more to social welfare 
through better control of natural resources. 

It is apparent to all that the social sciences 
have not kept pace with physical science in the 
matter of environmental control. The individual 
feels quite helpless in the procession of social 
changes now going on about him. Neverthe- 
less, our hope is in the school. Through uni- 
versal education we believe that we can learn 
to exercise control over our social and economic 
institutions in the interest of society, and thus 
perpetuate democracy. Here, also, the curricular 
changes have emerged slowly from the former 
study of governmental and economic structure 
for its own sake, to a consideration of the prob- 
lems of better institutional living. Texts are be- 
ing continually revised to include current social 
problems and teachers are groping for a better 
way of making boys and girls into intelligent 
citizens. The entire social studies curriculum of 
the grades and high school is being remade by 
those who realize the futility of its old formal- 
ity and the need for reorganization. 

A new state law adds ‘conservation of nat- 
ural resources’ to the list of subjects required 
to be taught in all Wisconsin schools. The term 
natural resources is not defined in the law, but 
it presumably refers to the forest, the soil, 
wild life, minerals, and water power. Are child 
life, health and the beauty of the landscape also 
included? Even if the former items are pre- 
scribed the latter ones are not proscribed, and 
the conservation of all such valuable resources 
is legitimate curriculum material. Those teach- 
ers who have analyzed their work to find out 
how much of it may be classified as conserva- 
tion of natural resources are surprised at the 
amount. All of the recent textbooks on citizen- 
ship are written with a strong conservation mo- 
tive. At the same time no one contends that the 
instruction in this field is adequate. The matter 
is open for discussion. 

The first question which immediately arises 
is whether conservation shall be taught as a 
separate subject or in connection with already 
existing courses. I have already indicated that 
much of it is already being taught in the social 
and natural sciences, with a tendency to in- 
crease the emphasis on the economic aspect of 
each one. Dewey holds that much of our pres- 
ent educational confusion arises from the divi- 
sion of the secondary curriculum into so many 
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subject compartments. The supervisors of the 
state in recent conferences expressed themselves 
as favoring almost unanimously the teaching of 
conservation as a part of other courses. The 
trend in curriculum reorganization toward units 
of experience as contrasted with assigned les- 
sons may well be applied to conservation. If, 
as previously suggested, conservation is a mode 
of life, a way of reacting to our environment, a 
type of social control, we should regard it as 
an extension of present courses and an enrich- 
ment of them, rather than an addition to an 
over-subdivided program of studies. 

The first step, then, is for supervisors and 
teachers to take an inventory of the curriculum. 
In those subjects that deal with human and 
natural resources, are the pupils really achiev- 
ing a technique of control and an understand- 
ing of the problems involved? Do they under- 
stand the relation of land, and water, trees, 
oil, insects, germs, parks, birds, etc., etc. to 
human needs? Are they in touch with persons 
and organizations who are seeking to control, 
for the good of all, the wealth provided by 
nature? Is the importance of this educational 
objective such that additional emphasis should 
be placed on certain phases of instruction? 
Should some definite units of information, un- 
derstanding, or abilities be added? It is even 
possible that, in the later years of the high 
school, elective courses might be added. 

Then comes a search for materials. The text- 
book is at hand but it is meager. All are agreed 
that current materials are best—pamphlets, pe- 
riodicals, reports. Many government agencies 
supply these free or at a low cost, and there are 
numerous patriotic groups issuing publications 
on the subject. The State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction will furnish a suggestive list of 
such references on request. The formulation of 
a curriculum as here suggested and the build- 
ing of a curriculum library is a worthy coopera- 
tive enterprise for any teacher and her class. 
The search for materials is in itself an educa- 
tive preparation for similar activities beyond 
school. Those teachers who lean toward pro- 
gressive techniques will strive to direct the ac- 









In many of the northern counties the 
students participated in courses of practical 
conservation for many years. The boys pic- 
tured above are studying the young trees at 
the Trout Lake nursery, in preparation of a 
school forest near their homes. 





tivities of the group by suggestion rather than 
coercion or assignment. Cooperative plannin 
may well become a school activity if it is likely 
to be adopted as a national economic policy. 


But the outcome of teaching conservation 
should be more than information; it should 
undoubtedly include active participation in a 
state and national program. Most of us are ef- 
fective for better citizenship, not as individuals, 
but as members of groups—committees, clubs, 
leagues, associations, etc. It is possible to unite 
with one or more of these groups interested in 
conservation in every community. A _ brief 
search will reveal many possibilities in this 
direction. Perhaps a school club to carry on 
some specific phase of a community project 
might be the outlet for class enthusiasm. Ex- 
pression may also come in other forms such 
as posters, essays, newspaper articles, plays, 
speeches, songs, etc. The chief outcome desired 
for every child is, indeed, an intelligent and 
abiding interest in promoting the spirit of con- 
servation for the social good today and tomor- 
row, as opposed to exploitation for selfish 
greed. 


I have tried here to indicate that conservation 
is more than lessons or courses, that it is rather 
a guiding principle in our control of natural 
resources for social use; that as such, its appli- 
cations permeate the subject matter of the nat- 
ural and social sciences; that its expression may 
be encouraged at all age levels in the school; 
that, to be effective, it must become a perma- 
nent interest and an ideal of action like hon- 
esty, temperance, and good will. Also, that 
growing out of this principle we have a devel- 
oping national program of economic planning, 
carried on by a great network of agencies and 
organizations, both governmental and volun- 
tary. And, that efficient citizenship includes 
identification with at least a part of this pro- 
gtam and its sponsoring personnel. The teach- 
ing of conservation is not merely a legal duty; 
it is a patriotic service and a moral obligation. 
The teachers of Wisconsin will undoubtedly re- 
gard it as such. 
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Debating is ALIVE in Antigo! 


C. J. Nuesse 


Debate Coach, Antigo 


- gothanto to 1905 debating was not very 
important in Antigo High school. There 
were the usual debating societies which were 
characteristic of the period, but not very exten- 
sive in scope. In 1905 Mr. E. H. Palmer, an 
ardent supporter of debate activities and a mem- 
ber of the school board, proposed a Junior— 
Senior debate and’ presented a bust of Long- 
fellow as the trophy for the victorious class. 
The tradition which was thus begun has been 
the most prolific source of debate interest in 
Antigo for thirty years. 

Research conducted by the senior English 
classes last fall brought to light some exciting 
news stories of former debates. It is said that 
in the early days the students did not wear cos- 
tumes, but instead put on their old clothes, as 
it was probable that other arguments might 
arise tiles the night was over. The yearbook 
of 1909 gave indication of a trend that is still 
in evidence at every Junior—Senior debate: 

“During the interlude between speeches of the 
debaters, both classes entertained the audience with 
yells and songs which inspired the teams. In addi- 
tion to these the many remarks that were passed 

back and forth between the two classes in a 

friendly way were very laughable and afforded the 

audience much amusement.” 


Class spirit still runs high, -but it is of the 
type that school authorities desire to foster. 
Competition is kept on a very high plane, ex- 
tremes are avoided, and school operates smooth- 
ly. Though the pep meetings and stunts which 
are presented kindle a great deal of excitement, 
the student body demonstrates an unusual abil- 
ity to “take it’. 

Preparation for the debate is begun about six 
weeks before the date it is scheduled to take 
place. It has been the custom for the debate 
coach to assist the juniors and thus develop new 
material, while another faculty member takes 
charge of the more experienced senior team. 
The question used is one which possesses some 
immediate interest and local color, and which is 
not too involved for the period of study. It is 
suggested by the coaches and voted upon by the 
students. In recent years some of the proposi- 
tions have centered around the five-day week, 
compulsory automobile liability insurance, cen- 
sorship of motion pictures, and national adver- 
tising. The University Extension Division, 
through its Department of Debating and Public 


Discussion, has been of great assistance in pro- 
viding materials for study. 

It might be stated in passing that we believe 
the year’s debate work can be made more in- 
teresting with the use of two or three proposi- 
tions rather than only one. That is why we do 
not use the state debate question for the inter- 
class events. Our teams have been as successful 
in interscholastic competition as those of other 
schools, though we do not begin work on the 
state question until December first. This is due, 
it would seem, to the more intensive interest 
which is maintained in the shorter season. 

But while the debaters are busy preparing 
their analysis of issues, their classmates are 
planning to give them enthusiastic support. 
Committees are Ba eH within each class to 
compose songs and yells, present stunts, erect 
the canopies, and manage ticket sales. Thus the 
work of staging the debate is carried on by a 
large number of students from each of the two 
classes. 

As has previously been mentioned, the rivalry 
is intense. Feature stories appear in the school 
paper, posters are placed on the bulletin boards, 
and announcements are made in assembly,— 
and in each instance one class or the other is 
expressing its confidence of victory or its faith 
in the side of the question its team is uphold- 
ing. These ‘‘leads’’ serve to foster class loyalties 
to the extent that the entire school becomes 
“tuned up”. During the final week of prepara- 
tion ribbons are sold to the members of each 
class and the faculty advisers. Song and yell 
practices are held to insure a proper demonstra- 
tion of class spirit at the debate. 

Of course, the debate is the culmination of 
the program. Coaches seldom need to worry 
about the effort their proteges put forth for this 
contest, it is the event of the year in Antigo. 
Since the original Palmer trophy burned in the 
school fire of 1916, the winning class now has 
its numerals engraved on the L. D. Dana Cup 
which replaced it. Out of thirty debates that 
have been held, the seniors have won nineteen 
times and the juniors eleven times. 

This debate has significance from other than 
the traditional standpoint. It furnishes at least 
three-fourths of the financial support needed 
during the debate season. And above all, it is 
the most stimulating source of motivation that 
a debate coach can hope for 
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IMPROMP 


Helen Gertrude Hicks 
Reprinted from Baker's Drama-Gram, Vol. 6, 
No. 3, with permission of the Walter H. Baker 
Publishing Company. 


N MY post box at school one day, I found a letter from a 

high school principal to our own principal in which was 
asked the question which follows. Attached to the letter was a 
note from my own principal requesting that I answer the 
letter. It has occurred to me that the same question might be 
in the mind of others, hence I shall use it as a “‘text’’, so to 
speak. This is it: 

“Considering the comparatively few pupils who take 
part in one big school play, do you think that its value 
of instruction in dramatics as a part of the course in 
English Literature is so much less than that to be had 
from several rather impromptu plays given primarily for 
the school and not for the public, that the work and 
expense of a school play is out of all proportion to its 
value, therefore?” 


The question distinctly takes cognizance of but one purpose 
of a public performance: i.e., that of “instruction in dra- 
matics as a part of the course in English Literature’. I have 
already discussed in the pages of a previous issue of this 
magazine the phase of dramatics suggested here, and I verily 
believe dramatics is an invaluable aid to the vitalizing of Eng- 
lish Literature. But I also believe there are other values to be 
had from dramatics aside from the connection with English— 
values which can be realized only from a great effort cul- 
minating in a public performance. 

“The play’s the thing’. Granted, but the “thing” involves 
numerous lesser things, which put together make the whole; 
to borrow an axiom from geometry; “the whole is equal to 
the sum of its parts and greater than any one of them’. So 
from the preparation in connection with the many details of a 
public performance, we have many values which should not 
be ignored. A “school play’’ offers immeasurable opportuni- 
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ties for the co-operation of the various departments of a 
modern school, thereby increasing indefinitely the num- 
ber of “the comparatively few who take part.’’ There is 
advertising to be done—publicity, which involves news 
articles to be written for the school and local papers 
(offering valuable instruction in news writing, part of 
our modern English courses) ; posters and programs to 
be printed by the school press, student manned; and 
finally art posters to be made in the art department, the 
working out of a poster problem which will be used 
and not be an exercise merely. Costumes and drapes may 
come from the sewing department; music at the per- 
formance from the school orchestra; scenery and pieces 
of properties from the “shop”. Each of these individual 
“things” has a definite value in education for all those 
students who have anything to do with them. In fact the 
cast is the smallest group of “pupils who take part.” 

It is a well-know educational maxim that “we learn 
by doing’, and it is equally recognized that “we value 
those things we do ourselves”. I do not know of any- 
thing in the modern school which offers more wide 
spread opportunity for the exercise of either of these 
truisms. Such co-operation and co-ordination invariably 
makes for that elusive quality we call ‘“‘school spirit” 
and a sense of proprietorship throughout the whole 
school. It is much the same feeling of pride and posses- 
sion that Carl Sandburg describes in his “Good Morning, 
America’ speaking of Man and his towering Skyscrapers: 

“The big job is done, 
By God, we made it.” 

Let me illustrate. In the spring of 1928 we essayed 
Lord Dunsany’s beautiful Oriental Drama The Gods of 
the Mountain, and our sets must be constructed from the 
beginning, for we had nothing we could use. It was 
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necessary that they be as simple of handling as 
possible because of the peculiar construction of 
our stage. The problem was given to the art in- 
structor, who laid it before her senior class as a 
project. The first scene called for a wall outside 
the city of Kongros, so two great screens, which 
had been previously made by pupils in the 
woodshop of the school, were put together end 
for end and painted by the art group to repre- 
sent an old stone wall. The second scene was 
laid in the city hall or temple of the city of 
Kongros. For this they “broke” the wall and 
opened it on an angle; then by inserting a third 
piece we had the room which was used with a 
few changes for both Acts II and III. 


Practical Experience 


It was indeed a great gay adventure in scenic 
art for those art students; they were doing a 
teal piece of stage designing and construction, 
which would be used as truly as any Robert 
Edmond Jones or Lee Simonson or Robert 
Craig setting. For two weeks before the per- 
formance the third floor corridor of the school 
near the art room was lined with mountains “in 
the purple distance’, while members of the 
senior art class worked on them. These were 
used in the third scene as thrones for the moun- 
tain gods, and were simply set against the back- 
ground of the side walls of the room in the 
temple. Around the walls of the art room itself 
were large sheets of paper upon which great 
half beast, half human creatures were being 
painted by other members of the art class 
These were to constitute the temple frieze for 
the second act, and incidentally cover up the 
green grass which had been painted on the bot- 
tom of the ‘city wall” of Act I, which in Act II 
had been made tne side wall of the temple. 
One student was creating a great Oriental god 
on a piece of beaver board seven feet high and 
three feet wide (she had previously made two 
sketches of the idol), while another was work- 
ing on an arched doorway, after the Assyrian 
style, through which the god might be seen 
presiding over the city. As the scenery grew in- 
to the semblance of reality, and the members of 
the student body watched it grow (for it was 
too large to keep out of sight) their interest 
grew with it, and the whole school came under 
the spell of the art of the play, while the actors 
themselves, forty of them, became so thoroughly 
imbued with it all that they gave an excep- 
tionally impressionistic performance. Art is 
subtle and the effect of a true piece of art is 
often unconscious and therefore immeasurable. 
This great immeasurable value which came to 
the whole school from that one “'school play”’ 
would have been lost if the policy had been to 


do “several impromptu plays for the school 
and not for the public’, for the amount of 
preparation would never have been done. But 
the play was done; they did it—not the cast 
only, but almost innumerable others (I never 
could count them all)—art students, wood- 
working pupils, printing pupils, pupils in the 
orchestra, in the sewing department; all had a 
part; all received definite value from that one 
public performance—a ‘‘school play.” 

Furthermore, if the “school play’, this pub- 
lic performance, be a class play, when the cast 
is chosen from any one of the four classes in 
the high school, it is a wonderful medium for 
drawing the class together and making fine, 
wholesome friendships among the boys and 
girls. It is one of the most democratizing agen- 
cies in any school. All are working toward one 
goal. There is no rivalry nor incensed competi- 
tion after the cast is picked, therefore there is 
no chance for “foul play.’ Each member has 
his particular part to play, and no one can take 
it from him while he does his work, for he was 
selected as the best one for that part. 

Then again, it is a legitimate and profitable 
means of raising money for class or school 
needs. Someone said to me once that if there 
were any school needs, the school board should 
furnish them. ‘What do we pay taxes for any- 
way?” he continued, “Then have to buy a ticket 
for this thing and that thing on top of it.” 
That sounds reasonable, but this individual, and 
possibly there are others who feel the same 
way, does not take into consideration one of 
those verities of education; i.e., that we value 
what we do. What the pupils work for they 
appreciate, and their appreciation and interest 
increases in direct proportion to the amount of 
work they have to do to achieve their end and 
accomplish their project. What is handed out 
to them, be it ever so nice, they take for granted, 
and the more that is given to them in the way 
of equipment, the more they take for granted. 
It is part of their education to have to do some- 
thing for themselves, to make their own stage 
equipment, to be able to say: “The job is done; 
we did it.” 

Finally, let us consider the question as asked 
from the viewpoint of the “method of instruc- 
tion in dramatics as a part of thecourse in Eng- 
lish Literature’ as opposed to the alternative of 
“several rather impromptu plays given primar- 
ily for the school and not for the public’. Back 
of the method of instruction is always the in- 
structor. He is the vital element in the instruc- 
tion. The English teachers are doubtless the 
most widely read and broadly educated of the 
entire faculty of a high school, but there is a 
limit to the amount of instruction even they 
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can give, and to put anything more on the mod- 
ern English teacher is a crime. But dramatics 
takes not only a broad education but a special 
aptitude and interest, to say nothing of special 
training, in the individual who successfully di- 
rects the student in that field of experience. 
Granted that there may be specially trained 
teachers holding classes in play production, 
which is the truly ideal way, the plays in class 
are at best very unfinished and offer but poor 
examples of the way they should be given. It 
doesn’t seem to me very good pedagogy to be 
constantly offering poor examples for the con- 
sideration of the pupils, which would be the re- 
sult if the alternative in the question would be 
practiced. We are thinking, here, of the high 
school and its dramatics, not of the special 
school or department of drama, such as Profes- 
sor Baker’s school at Yale or Emerson College. 
These impromptu bits of plays have a place, 
however, in the class room as exercises of the 
various phases of dramatics. Then the whole in- 
terest and attention of the school may be fo- 
cused upon a serious effort to do something 
worth while by way of a big performance. One 
excellent public performance, I believe, offers 
better instruction in dramatics—by participation 


stage designer. 








Entire art classes of many Wisconsin schools contribute to the success of 
school plays by designing posters, painting scenery, and planning costumes. 
Work of this type is always of great interest to pupils, and also gives them an 
insight into problems which confront the commercial artist and the professional 


to those who in any way participate, and by ex- 
ample to those who see it;—and teaches finer 
discrimination between the good and bad in 
dramatic literature than any number of unfin- 
ished and poorly done impromptu performances. 

So, even if the other values to be had from 
a public performance were ignored, and we 
confined ourselves strictly to the consideration 
of it as instruction in connection with English 
Literature, I should choose the “‘school play’, if 
a choice of the two possibilities had to be made. 
But better still would it be if both policies were 
used—the impromptu performances as class ex- 
ercises in phases of dramatic work leading up 
to a final worth while production making use 
of the instruction gained in the class work. 

But to return to the question, we find that 
the ‘comparatively few pupils who take part” 
has been indefinitely increased; the values of 
the ‘‘school play” are so much more than the 
one of “instruction in dramatics”; and finally 
that the unfinished impromptu performances 
need the big public performance to crystalize 
and concretize the instructions given in the class 
room. By all means keep the “school play’ ; 
have two of them if you can. 

—Contributed by Miss Ethel Rockwell. 
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AN THE present time, with property tax 
payments due, we hear a lot about the in- 
equity of our present tax system and the tre- 
mendous increase in taxes over a period of 
years. This attitude is the inevitable response to 
the widely circulated information on the large 
amount of taxes collected, approximately 
$151,000,000 in 1935 for the state of Wiscon- 
sin and all its political subdivisions, without an 
accompanying explanation of the services our 
tax money buys. 


In public, as in private expenditure, neither 
economy nor good business demand ‘‘no spend- 
ing,’ but rather wise spending. The pertinent 
question in both instances is “do we get value 
received for our money?” Let’s have a look at 
the taxes we pay, but let’s not neglect the other 
side of the ledger. The services we receive for 
tax money paid are worthy of as much public- 
ity and study as are our tax bills. 


For the year ending June 30, 1935 the aver- 
age adult Wisconsin citizen paid $85.65 in 
taxes to the state and all minor divisions—di- 
vided as follows: 





Kinds of Taxes Amount 
General Propetiy .225.25-c 22sec ssh 96 
Motor Vehicle QeNsas oo so 15.10 
CLS 2 2 aa Sey ona Br Wap epee BS 5.70 
Utilities: (inc: Railroads) <.-u<-22cc2<cu.s 7.06 
Beer & Hatd Ligabr —..-2- bso eect. 2.29 
Ea) Se Rd ete ere ee ey eee ee nF cerry? 3.54 

$85.65 


If the average taxpayer doesn’t pay a general 
property tax directly, it is almost positive that 
he pays one indirectly as rent. If he doesn’t 
own a car he has a good chance of not paying 
a motor vehicle and gas tax but in all proba- 
bility pays as much more to utilities, railroads, 
etc. for transportation. 


When the average taxpayer pays $85.65, and 
probably as many pay more as pay less than 
that amount, he has a right to askk—‘‘What do I 
get for my money?” » Because tax money and 
other receipts are both placed in the general 
fund from which payments*are made, separate 
accounting for “tax money’ in terms of serv- 
ices purchased is a little difficult. However, if 
it may be assumed that the same per cent of 
tax revenue of the total revenue is spent for 
each service, and the relative amount spent for 
each type of service has not materially changed 
since the last year data are available, the tax- 
payet’s money would be allocated as follows: 


Both Sides of The Ledger 


Services Purchased Amount 
General Government’... se $ 4.78 
Protection of Persons and Property --.-___- 5.48 
Wealth ‘and Samitation: <<.) oo 3.51 
Highways and Bridges: =. ........<.<_=- 16.80 
Gharities and Corréctions .2.=. 2: 2-2... 11.74 
MANCAHON caw eo a es Oe 
CSS ee en eR eae one 94 
Public MOUSINIOS =< aces ee 3.51 
PATAMGHIMOE OE. oe pS _ 16.45 
Gel in) i a eae Ae er ee ~ 1.03 

$85.65 


In payment of our tax bill it is well to ask 
ourselves if it isn’t worth $5.00 a year to us to 
have an orderly civilization and government 
which makes possible the transaction of private 
business. In reality, this is a small amount to 
pay for legislative, executive, judicial, and ad- 
ministrative departments of state and minor 
units. If anyone thinks $5.50 a year is too much 
to pay for protection of police, fire, etc., let him 
investigate the cost of private protection, the 
losses sustained from robbery, pilferage and van- 
dalism in places with inadequate police protec- 
tion. Or, the cost of fire insurance in areas 
with no fire departments. Health and sanita- 
tion costs the average citizen about $3.50 a 
year. Would many of us be willing to give up 
the services of the state and local boards of 
health, nurse services, isolation hospitals, tuber- 
culosis sanatoria and sanitary sewers, to save 
this amount ? 

When the average adult contributes $16.80 
in tax money to highways and bridges does he 
have cause for complaint? Would we prefer the 
period of ox trails and foot paths? When the 
average car Owner pays $40 in taxes, or one- 
half cent per mile, it seems like a large pay- 
ment; and yet no one, I believe, would prefer 
to take a 200 mile trip on unimproved roads 
rather than pay $1.00 in taxes to take this same 
trip on concrete roads with well-constructed 
bridges (not toll bridges) and numerous over- 
head crossings on railroads. 

Eleven dollars and seventy-four cents repre- 
sents the average adult citizen’s support of the 
poor and needy, the aged, the insane, and the 
criminal. This amount of money to keep a 
neighbor from suffering and starvation is money 
well spent, and it would be a peculiar ‘“econ- 
omy” that would advocate that the insane and 
the criminal be at large to permit this small 
saving to the taxpayer. 

For all education the average taxpayer sup- 


plies about $21.50. In addition to schools, this 
(Continued on page 264) 
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Report of the Commission of the Social Sciences 


(Questions and Answers) 
Contributed by 


Frank Powell 
Dept. of Pub. Inst. 


— no more authoritative body of ma- 
terial is immediately available to those who 
would work on the social studies curriculum 
than the volumes issued by the Commission of 
the American Historical Association. 


The answers to the following questions are 
quotations from the Conclusions and Recom- 
mendations. 


(1) What do the social sciences embrace? “The 
social sciences thus embrace the traditional disciplines 
which are concerned directly with man and society, 
including history, economics, politics, sociology, ge- 
ography, anthropology and psychology.” (Page 6, 
Paragraph 2.) 

(2) What is the main function of the social sci- 
ences? “The main function of the social sciences is 
the acquisition of accurate knowledge of, and in- 
formed insight into, man and society; that of social 
science instruction is the transmission of such knowl- 
edge and insight, with attendant skills and loyalties, 
to the individuals composing society.’ (Page 7, Para- 
graph 4.) 

(3) From what can we choose in selecting the ma- 
terials of instruction? “. . . the knowledge, the ideas, 
the points of view, the appreciations, the values, and 
the patterns of behavior to be introduced or trans- 
mitted to the coming generation through the school.” 
(Page 44, Paragraph 1.) 

(4) By what principles should the selection of ma- 
terials of instruction be guided? “. . . the purpose of 
education, the powers of the child, the time allot- 
ment of the school, the life of the surrounding ccm- 
munity, and the obligations associated with profes- 
sional competence.” (Page 46, Paragraph 1.) 

(5) What should social science instruction pro- 
vide? Social science instruction should give: a) “.. . 
Knowledge and understanding concerning the earth 
as the physical home of man. . . .”” (Page 50, Para- 
graph 2.) b knowledge and understanding 
concerning the major social processes through which 
the life of society has been carried on throughout all 
ages... .”’ (Page 50, Paragraph 3.) c) “. . . broad 
and comprehensive conception of the evolution of 
civilization. . . .” (Page 51, Paragraph 4.) d) “ 
more detailed study of the evolution of Western civ- 
ilization. . . ."" (Page 51, Paragraph 5.) e) “ 
more detailed study of the history of the American 
people. . . .” (Page 52, Paragraph 6.) f) “ ; 
realistic study of the life, institutions, and cultures 
of the major peoples of the contemporary world. 

(Page 52, Paragraph 7.) g) . realistic 
study of the life, institutions, and culture of con- 
temporary America.” (Page 53, Paragraph 8.) 
h) “. . . thorough and judicial study of all the great 
theories, philosophies, and programs . . . which have 
been designed to deal with the growing tensions and 
problems of industrial society.’ (Pages 53-54, Para- 
gtaph 9.) i) “. . . introduce the younger generation 
to sources for new and current materials and to 
methods of inquiry, scrutiny, criticism, authentica- 
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tion, and verification.” (Page 54, Paragraph 10.) 
j) ‘“. .. should open up to every pupil a wide field 
for the delights of the eye, the heart, and the mind— 
for the rich and wholesome cultivation of aesthetic, 
emotional, and intellectual interests, appreciations and 
activities.” (Page 54, Paragraph 11.) 

(6) Upon what should the organization be con- 
ditioned? “. . . by the experience and powers of the 
child.” (Page 55, Paragraph 1.) 

(7) How does the child progress in experience 
and power? ‘ . he progresses from the near to 
the remote in time and space, and from elementary 
sensory response to the most abstract forms of 
thought; he moves out from the family into the 
neighborhood, the commonwealth, the nation, and 
the world, and from the present to the most distant 
reaches of the past and the future. . . .”” (Page 55, 
Paragraph 2.) 

(8) What should the program represent? * 

a steady, unified, and ccatinuous progression from 
year to year in extending the social horizon of the 
child, in deepening his understanding of human so- 
ciety and in strengthening his capacity for cooperative 


action and civic leadership.” (Pages 56-57, Para- 


graph 5.) 

(9) Is there a definite and specific grade place- 
ment for a particular topic? “. . . almost any social 
event, practice, institution or idea, if brought into 
relationship with the experience of the learner, may 
be studied with some profit at almost any level of 

maturity.” (Page 57, Paragraph 6.) 

(10) With what should the study begin? “ 
instruction in the social sciences should begin in the 
earliest years of schooling, not with the life and in- 
stitutions of some people remote in time, space, and 
cultural development, but with the life and institu- 
tions of the surrounding community. .. .” (Pages 57— 
58, Paragraph 7.) 

(11) What plan of organization is suggested? 
“The program would begin with the neighborhood in 
which the child lives. Starting from a first-hand study 
of the life, institutions, and geography of the com- 
munity, it would proceed to an examination of social 
changes taking place in the locality, of the history of 
the place, of the civilization of the Indian in the 
same area, of the contrasting elements of European 
and Indian culture, and of early and later American 
culture. . . . In the secondary school the central 
theme would be the development of mankind and the 
evolution of human culture, with the emphasis sug- 
gested elsewhere in this chapter and with constant 
reference to the present and to American civiliza- 
tion.” (Pages 59-61, inc., Paragraphs 10a and 10b.) 


(12) What is the main task of the social science 
teacher? “To clarify his purposes and adjust the sub- 
stance of his instruction to those purposes, bringing 
to the members of the younger generation a body of 
thoroughly relevant knowledge, thought and apprecia- 
tion, and developing in them power for equally rele- 
vant thought and action.” (Pages 66-67, Paragraph 4.) 


(13) In what must faith be placed for improve- 
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ment of instruction? ‘Faith must be placed primarily, 
not in more luxuriously appointed school buildings 
or in refinements of the material and mechanical as- 
pects of administration and supervision—important 
though these may be—but in the increase of the com- 
petence and spiritual power of the individual teacher.” 
(Page 103, Paragraph 2.) 


(14) What is said about pedagogical formulae? 
“Knowing that the competent teacher has no need of 
detailed prescriptions of method and subject matter, 
knowing that no set of mechanical and detailed out- 
lines of procedure can render competent the incom- 
petent teacher, and knowing further that emphasis 
on the value of mere pedagogical remedies gives a 
false sense of accomplishment and stands in the way 
of the real improvement of teaching, the Commission 
refuses to place its seal of approval on any particular 
set of pedagogical formulae.” (Page 104, Para- 
graph 4.) 

(15) What is the relation between methods and 
purposes? “Since purpose gives direction and mean- 
ing to every educational undertaking, it follows that 
method apart from purpose lacks both direction and 
meaning; method, like knowledge, must be 
conceived, applied, and appraised in terms of pur- 
pose.” (Page 69, Paragraph 3.) “Faith in method, 
divorced from knowledge, thought, and purpose, has 
long been the besetting sin of pedagogy in the United 
States.” (Page 69, Paragraph 1.) “There is no de- 
vice of instruction that can raise the quality of the 
educative process above the purpose, the knowledge, 
the understanding, the vision of the teacher who em- 
ploys it.” (Page 71, Paragraph 5.) 

(16) Upon what should method of teaching be 
conditioned? “By the fact of continuity in child 
growth. By the organization of the materials of in- 
struction. By the facts of grading and classification. 
By the extent and excellence of the material aids of 
instruction. By the public relations of the school. By 
the character and training of the teaching staff. By 
the character of the supervision provided.” (Pages 
74-77, Paragraphs 2-8.) 


(17) What will the competent teacher do? ‘The 
competent teacher will hold in mind the broad pur- 
pose of American education; will adjust his instruc- 
tion to the experience and ability of the pupil; will 
supplement the textbook, which will doubtless play 
an important role in social science instruction for 
many years; will encourage the pupil to make imag- 
inary journeys, without substituting a fictitious world 
for the reality; will seek to integrate his specialty 
with the work of his colleagues; will make full use 
of the class group in an effort to keep his instruction 
in touch with living reality; will relate the educative 
process to the interests of the pupil; will appeal as 
little as possible to those motives which tend to ex- 
acerbate the struggle between individuals; will adjust 
his instruction within the class group to individual 
differences; will, being familiar with the various ma- 
terial aids of instruction and with diverse teaching 
devices, employ them rationally in the achievement 
of purpose, knowing the value of each but being 
bound by none; will know that learning is usually 
a difficult and arduous business, will make provision 
for indispensable drill and repetition, and will prepare 
and administer tests of progress from time to time; 
will strive continuously to develop in the child habits 
of independent study, inquiry, thought and action 
and thus free him as quickly and completely as pos- 
sible from reliance upon the formal and authoritarian 
tutelage of teacher, school, and elders.’ (Pages 78, 79, 
80, 81, 82 and 83, Paragraphs 3-14.) 


Both Sides of the Ledger— 


(Continued from page 262) 


service includes library services, art institutes, 
museums, etc. Even with one child in the fam- 
ily the tuition to a private school in a single 
year would approximate five times the taxpay- 
er’s payment for all education. Even though 
there were no children in the family, the tax- 
payer profits from business stimulated by the 
increased buying of an educated people over the 
purchases of an uneducated proletariat would 
far exceed his taxes for education. 


If the taxpayers of this state were approached 
for $1 each to provide recreational facilities for 
their cities, villages, or towns, there would be 
few, if any, refusals; but when this amount of 
tax money is used it occasions protest. When 
one sees the supervised tennis courts, lighted 
soft-ball fields, lighted lagoons for skating, 
baseball fields, etc., he marvels that so many 
recreational facilities can be supported with so 
little cost to the taxpayer. 


It costs us $3.51 a year, on the average, to 
acquire and maintain public industries; i.e., mu- 
nicipally owned utilities and other public service 
enterprises, but it must be pointed out that 
these public industries bring in more revenue 
than they cost. If this item were omitted, on the 
basis that it is more than self-supporting, the 
tax payment of $3.51 would be apportioned to 
the other services. In general, payment cn dcbt 
is for property purchased or buildings con- 
structed—with interest payments on the prin- 
cipal. Most private building programs are ac- 
ceptably financed in this manner, so one would 
question the objection to public business adopt- 
ing the same system of financing. Miscellaneous 
services are those not properly classified under 
any of the previous headings. This group con- 
stitutes a large variety of services demanded of 
government, no one of which constitutes a size- 
able cost. 


In studying the services of government it is 
apparent that these same services, from private 
sources, would be more expensive than they are 
supported collectively. It is possible that certain 
public services can be administered more cfh- 
ciently and provided at an even smaller cost to 
the taxpayer than they are at the present time. 
Where this is possible it should be done by all 
means, but if economy and efficiency mean re- 
duction in services and the salaries of public 
employees reduced to a starvation wage, then 
the citizen has a responsibility to himself and 
his fellow men to see that the fetish of lower 
taxes is diagnosed as to source and motive. 
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gee year over 140,000 adult citizens of Wis- 
consin were students in some one of the 
educational agencies administered by the Wis- 
consin State Board of Vocational Education. Of 
these 140,000 students, approximately 5000 at- 
tended the federally aided part-time and even- 
ing rural classes; 65,000 attended the classes set 
up under the Federal Emergency Program, paid 
for entirely by federal funds, but organized and 
supervised by the State Board of Vocational 
Education; and 72,000 were enrolled in the regu- 
lar evening classes of the city vocational schools. 
In addition to the 72,000, many of the 31,100 day 
school students enrolled last year in the city 
vocational schools were adults coming in for an 
hour or more a day, or even all day for short 
intensive occupational training and for cultural, 
civic and recreational courses, until they should 
be ready for employment, or able to find em- 
ployment. 


Character of Courses 


The character of the educational services ren- 
dered to the adults of the state, determined by 
the needs and the outlook of the sudents, varies 
greatly in different communities. Nevertheless, 
there are certain demands which every com- 
munity makes. For example, every one of the 
forty-one evening city schools offered courses in 
typewriting and shorthand. All but one offered 
a course in bookkeeping. Every evening school 
in the state except one had classes in clothing 
and textiles. All except nine had classes in foods 
and nutrition. 

In every city where there is training in both 
clothing and foods, those who want clothing 
construction are for some reason more numerous 
than those in the food classes. Home nursing, 
home decoration, related art, child training, fam- 
ily relationships, consumer education, home 
planning, personal improvement, are found in a 
large number of communities; training for maid 
service and waitress training, hotel cooking and 
catering, in a few. In a number of the schools 
there are also day classes training for maid 
service. 

There were 430 girls or young women in part- 
time homemaking classes and 1508 women in 
day or evening classes. Child development, child 
training, home nursing, consumer education, 


home decoration, gardening and landscape gar- 
dening courses are in demand. As in the city, 
clothing construction and renovation are indis- 
pensable; likewise food preparation, meal plan- 
ning, low cost meals, food preservation and nu- 
trition, table service and manners. 

There were 1236 farm boys and young men 
under 25, and 1653 adult farmers enrolled in 
part-time day and evening classes. Among the 
courses popular with the farmers are Soils and 
Soil Improvement; Feeds and Feeding; Crops; 
Emergency Crops; Livestock; Breeding; Poultry; 
Dairying; Farm Management; Cooperation; Farm 
Economics. Forestry was of interest to farmers 
around Superior. 

All available state and federal funds provided 
for rural adult classes are absorbed each year 
and much more is needed. 


Most vocational schools offer training oppor- 
tunities for apprentice, journeymen and master 
barbers, plumbers, painters, electricians, car- 
penters, printers, and machinists who must keep 
up with changing industry. We find in almost 
every community also a class which hints of 
changing industrial processes—the welding 
class. Everywhere too we find the class in In- 
dustrial Safety, running up into the hundreds, 
sometimes over a thousand. The wide variety in 
trade and industrial training, even in the small 
cities, has been made possible by districting the 
state and employing circuit teachers who are re- 
sponsible for the continuing education of all the 
apprentices, journeyman, and masters in the 
trade in the district. These circuit teachers hold 
classes in a circuit of four or five centers each 
week, changing circuits from year to year so as 
to reach as many workers as possible. 

While the service trades and the building 
trades make a steady demand for training in 
every community, there are other industries pe- 
culiar to certain communities. 

It is interesting to see how communities vary 
in their demands for adult education. Paper 
making is the basic industry in many of our 
river towns and paper workers were last year 
given instruction in Appleton, Green Bay, Kim- 
berly, Marinette, Rhinelander, Stevens Point, 
Wausau and Wisconsin Rapids. In Beaver 
Dam, employees of the Kraft Phoenix Co. formed 
a dairy products manufacturing group; and 29 
electricians of one firm, the Malleable Iron 
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Range Co. formed a class in electricity. At 
Kenosha the vocational school conducted con- 
ferences of the Superintendent of the American 
Brass Co.; of the foremen of the same company; 
and of foremen for the F.E.R.A. workmen, for the 
MacWhyte, the Simmons and the Vincent Mc- 
Call Company. Milwaukee, in addition to the 
customary building, metal, and printing trades 
courses, the auto mechanics, welding, and bar- 
ber science courses had in addition, classes in 
baking, refrigeration, building engineering, heat 
treatment of steel and metallurgy, shoe repair- 
ing, meat cutting, technical engineering, steam 
boilers, and numerous others. In Milwaukee, of 
course, it is possible to start a class in almost 
any subject. The curriculum is broad in all three 
fields—trade and industry and business; home 
making; general culture and civic training. 

In Shorewood, a residential suburb on Mil- 
waukee’s north shore, the people send their 
young workers in to the Milwaukee Vocational 
School for definite occupational training, but 
maintain their own evening school for their cul- 
tural, civic and recreational requirements. Their 
liberal use of their school is shown by the en- 
rollments in some of the classes: 250 in the child 
study groups; 71 in another education class; 80 
in interior decoration; 200 in English usage; 95 
in a literature class—Modern Book Reviews; 29 
in Contemporary Literature; 45 in public speak- 
ing; 28 in dramatics; 120 in Economics; 125 in 
Current Events; 69 in French; 32 in German; 139 
in art metal work; large classes in Art Appre- 
ciation and Appreciation of Architecture, and in 
the woodworking shops making furniture for 
their own pleasure. They also have an ambitious 
musical training program and many types of 
Physical Education. 

In contrast with the Shorewood school is the 
adult school of West Allis, an industrial suburb 
of Milwaukee. Here the emphasis has been 
placed upon vocational training for industrial 
groups, with classes for machine shop workers; 
tool and dye workers; electricians; mill workers; 
sheet metal workers; draftsmen; welders; and 
for all needing help in shop mathematics, blue 
print reading and use of the slide rule. There 
were the regular courses in Foods and Clothing; 
in commercial subjects; Citizenship for for- 
eigners; Better English for the general public; 
and a large class in public speaking and drama. 

Salesmanship training has been given much 
attention in the past three years. At Appleton 
there were 13 salesmanship classes or confer- 
ence groups last year—four from the Woolworth 
stores; one from Kresges’; two from dry goods 
stores; one from hardware stores; one A. & P. 
group; one group of meat dealers; one of oil 
salesmen; and two others.. Similar classes were 
conducted at Fond du Lac and Green Bay. 


General Improvement Classes 


In the field of general improvement, the peo- 
ple of almost every community seem to be de- 
termined to learn to speak in public. For many 
years there has been a demand for at least one 
class in public speaking in every school. In 
many schools it is necessary to organize several 
classes. Men tend more toward Public Speaking; 
women to literature. Twenty-six of our regular 
evening schools had classes in public speaking, 
without counting the classes organized under the 
Federal Emergency Program. Among the largest 


classes were the Sheboygan and Wauwatosa 
groups of 33 each; Two Rivers, 39; West Allis, 
68; Superior, 72; Milwaukee over 275. Literature 
courses are just beginning to appear in the 
evening schools: American Literature at Apple- 
ton and Superior; World Literature at Beaver 
Dam; English Survey at Beloit, Manitowoc and 
Racine; Current Literature at Fond du Lac; Mod- 
ern Literature at Janesville; Reading and Dis- 
cussion (unemployed group) at Kenosha; Mod- 
ern Books at Sheboygan; Contemporary Litera- 
ture and Book Reviews at Shorewood; Interpre- 
tive Reading at Stoughton; Literature at Water- 
town. Four years of high school English are of- 
fered in Milwaukee with about 500 enrolled. 

Dramatic classes or clubs are likewise just 
coming into their own. Last year classes were 
held in Beloit (a rural group); Fort Atkinson, 
Fond du Lac, Kenosha, La Crosse (with 205 en- 
rolled), Manitowoc, Marshfield, Milwaukee, She- 
boygan, Shorewood, Superior (seven groups), 
Two Rivers, Watertown, West Allis (68 enrolled), 
and Wausau. 


Journalism and Creative Writing have made 
their appearance in the evening schools of Chip- 
pewa Falls, Green Bay, La Crosse, and Milwau- 
kee. There were also many courses in this sub- 
ject under the Federal Emergency Program. 


Foreign languages seem to be increasing in 
popularity. Courses in French, German, Span- 
ish and Italian are most common. 


Classes in Current Problems 


The growing interest in current problems was 
shown by the increased enrollment in Social 
Science courses. Among the larger classes were 
the Wauwatosa class of 46 in World Events; the 
Stoughton class of 49 in Current Economic Prob- 
lems; the Shorewood group of 120 in Current 
Events; the Sheboygan class of 104 in Current 
Government Problems; the Marshfield class of 
154 in Current Economic Problems. The Marsh- 
field class is conducted by the City School Su- 
perintendent. Many speakers are brought in 
from outside; and group discussions follow the 
lectures. Other courses listed in various places 
are History, History of the Constitution, Econom- 
ics, Labor Problems, Current Trends, Political 
Science, World Problems, World Politics, Com- 
parative Government, Social Conditions, Social 
Case Work, Parliamentary Law, and Commer- 
cil Law. A course in Government Problems at 
Fond du Lac was attended regularly by 75 stu- 
dents, about half men and half women. In addi- 
tion to the regular class, special groups, such as 
social workers, business men, and county board 
members were invited in to listen and take part 
when problems touching their work were under 
discussion. 

The foreign group, once so large, has dwin- 
dled greatly. Kenosha, as usual, leads in num- 
bers, with 169 in English and 258 in citizenship 
classes. Milwaukee had only 58 in English and 
25 in citizenship; West Allis 49 in English; She- 
boygan, 43 in citizenship and 23 in English; La 
Crosse 37 in English; Superior 30 in citizenship; 
Beloit 20 (Women) in English, 17 in citizenship; 
South Milwaukee 32 in citizenship; Fond du Lac 
19 in citizenship; and 8 in English; Stevens Point 
16, Waukesha 15, Marinette 9 and Stoughton 6 
in English; Eau Claire 11 and Merrill 2 in citizen- 
ship; and Monroe 2 in English (two cheese 
makers.) 
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Mathematics appears usually as a vocational 
subject in most evening schools. Courses in 
physical science are only occasional, as science 
at Manitowoc. 

A combination of Social Science and General 
Science is the large class in Conservation of 
Natural Resources at Beaver Dam, where over 
a hundred business and professional men and 
others have worked together for several years 
on the practical problems of conservation of the 
woods, water, wild animals and wild fowl in the 
community. 

Many are interested in Art Instruction; in in- 
terior decoration; in architecture, in making ar- 
tistic articles for the home; in drawing and paint- 
ing. Landscape gardening, which combines art, 
science, and social science is popular wherever 
instruction is available, as it is in La Crosse, 
Shorewood, Waukesha and Wauwatosa. 

Music is a feature at Beaver Dam, where there 
are several classes in Music, and a chorus. At 
Beloit there is a band, two classes in Music 
Appreciation; two piano classes and a chorus of 
colored singers. Cudahy has a chorus. Fort At- 
kinson has a band of 65; an orchestra of 26; and 
two large classes in stringed instruments. Green 
Bay has a Glee Club; Janesville a band of 72, 
plus orchestra and music classes under Federal 
Emergency provision; Kenosha a chorus; La 
Crosse, classes in vocal music and voice train- 
ing. 

Madison has a fine music program which has 
been developing for many years, and which in- 
cludes a Civic Chorus, Civic Orchestra, Com- 
munity Orchestra, Bach Chorus, Grieg Chorus 
and Maennerchor. Manitowoc and Merrill have 
orchestras; Milwaukee has a band, drum and 
glee club instruction; Oshkosh has an orchestra; 
Portage, an orchestra; Sheboygan, a band, a 
large civic chorus, an orchestra, and classes in 
music appreciation and piano. Shorewood has 
its A Capella choir, operatic chorus, a band, 
orchestra, women’s chorus and instruction in 
singing, violin, piano (88 pupils), and ukelele. 
In South Milwaukee twelve men and three 
women studied harmony. Superior had a class 
in music. Two Rivers has a large male chorus, 
symphony orchestra and band. Instruction on 
stringed instruments is given by the Federal 
Emergency Education teachers, as at Stoughton. 


U. of W. Extension Work 


An interesting development in certain schools 
is the cooperation with the University Extension 
Division, as directed by law, to provide higher 
educational opportunities for high school gradu- 
ates who cannot afford to go away from home, 
and for special groups of citizens. In some cases 
the vocational school merely provides room; in 
others it pays part of the cost of instruction and 
in still others it pays the full cost of the course 
and opens the class, free, to all who are eligible 
for it. At Antigo there were last year three col- 
lege classes in English, four in History, two in 
French, and two in Spanish. At Beloit 21 bank- 
ers were enrolled in a University Extension 
course on. Trusts. Freshman English was also 
given. At Fond du Lac there were given courses 
in English, Literature, Social Psychology (13 men 
and 43 women), Personality and Character Edu- 
cation (16 men and 56 women); and Current 
Government Problems (36 men and 39 women). 
At Fort Atkinson, 25 professional and business 
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men and 4 women took Economics. At Kaukauna 
48 attended the course on Investments. Kenosha 
provided English IA and IB; Economics IA; Math- 
ematics I and II; Recent Trends in Education (for 
teachers); Practical Economics (for business and 
professional people); Elementary and Advanced 
Psychology; and Social Case Work. At Kimberly 
87 people took the course in Current Trends. At 
Neenah, 67 enrolled for the course in Engineer- 
ing Economics intended for graduate engineers. 
A course in Investments was also given. Racine 
had large classes taking Mathematics, Freshman 
English, Survey of English Literature, and Social 
Case Work. Rhinelander had a full freshman 
course, with courses in History, English, German 
and Spanish. At Sheboygan 44 men and 60 
women were enrolled in the class in Current 
Government Problems; and 37 women and 2 men 
in the class in Personality and Character Ad- 
justment. Seventy-eight came in’ from industry 
for instruction in Unemployment Insurance. 

At Stoughton 22 men and 27 women were en- 
rolled in the class in Current Economic Prob- 
lems, and 18 women in the class on Interpretive 
Reading. Two Rivers offered Freshman English; 
Wausau, Comparative Government, Municipal 
Government and World Politics. 

In addition to the regular and permanent pro- 
gram of day and evening classes for the adult- 
out-of-school group, there was also carried on 
under the general direction of the State Board 
of Vocational Education an emergency educa- 
tional program financed entirely by federal 
funds and intended to give employment to un- 
employed teachers greatly in need of work. To 
carry out this program, classes of adults were 
organized under the specific directions of county 
school superintendents, city school superintend- 
ents, and vocational school directors. There were 
in all 3010 projects in the state, many of them 
with several classes. Physical education was in 
the lead with 623 projects. Home economics 
came next with 497; then music, with 391; drama, 
207; occupational subjects, 196; English, 189; So- 
cial Science, 177; literacy, 80; nursery schools, 
69; parental education, 67; agriculture, 57. There 
were 56 projects in avocational subjects (arts 
and crafts, weaving, etc.); 49 in art; 49 in com- 
mercial; 44 in psychology and education; 40 in 
languages; 35 in science; and in general 
academic subjects—reading, writing, arithmetic, 
correct speech. Enrolled in these three thousand 
projects were approximately 65,000 students. 

The subject matter of these projects is not a 
clear indication of what city and rural dwellers 
want, but rather of what the teachers who are 
out of work are fitted to give. These classes are 
organized primarily for the teacher, only inci- 
dentally for the benefit of the pupil. Neverthe- 
less, there have been great benefits for the pu- 
pils, not the least of which, perhaps, is the 
arousing of a desire for a permanent program 
which will meet the needs of the out-of-school 
group in communities not yet reaghed by our 
regular program. 

With a regular evening school enrollment of 
72,000 in our cities and in rural classes for men 
and women; and with an emergency enrollment 
of 65,000, we have as yet scarcely touched the 
problem of continuing education for the out-of- 
school group. We are not reaching many of 
those who most need training. This is particu- 
larly true with regard to the rural population. 
There is still a great task ahead. 
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Wisconsin's Public Discussion Program 


f tig Wisconsin public discussion program is a 
method of group thinking on current contro- 
versial problems and a device to stimulate pub- 
lic interest in these problems. “When the town 
meeting falls into decay,” says one recent writer, 
“government gets away from the people.” It is 
generally agreed that the town meeting has 
fallen into decay. We let others do our thinking 
for us. Too few have views on current problems; 
and many of those who have convictions are 
afraid to express them in open meeting. 

The public discussion program is our attempt 
to revive the town meeting in Wisconsin. It has 
been adopted by educational leaders in eight- 
een or twenty counties. This winter five or six 
hundred men and women will take an active 
part as discussion leaders and discussion meet- 
ings will be held by at least a hundred different 
local groups. 

The usual lecture meeting is too often a for- 
mal affair where one person speaks and the rest 
listen politely, exchange greetings, and go home. 
The discussion meeting aims at informality. 
When possible, the chairs are so arranged that 
members of the group may face each other, and 
if they so prefer, may speak without moving 
from their places. Each member is invited to 
have a share in the meeting, which means that 
the method works best with relatively small 
groups. 

But it is not enough to invite folks, arrange 
the chairs informally, and then expect a good 
discussion meeting. Those who come may not 
know anything about the subject. Or the discus- 
sion may be one-sided. Or the chairman may 
not know how to conduct this type of meeting. 
Or the members may just sit around and say 
nothing. The successful discussion meetings re- 
quire (a) a chairman who knows how to conduct 
an informal meeting, (b) a number of members 
who have studied parts of the problem in ad- 
vance and come prepared to share their infor- 
mation, (c) a plan so that the discussion will not 
become propaganda for one point of view and 
so that the process of thinking through the prob- 
lem may be orderly. 

The first step obviously is the training of chair- 
men and discussion leaders. This is done at a 
county training school to which all clubs wish- 
ing to put on discussion meetings are invited to 
send representatives. (A circular describing 
methods of setting up a discussion program in a 
county, “Wisconsin Discussion Plans for 1935-36” 
may be obtained from the Department of Rural 
Sociology, College of Agriculture.) In these 
schools instruction is given both discussion meth- 
ods and in the problem that the group wishes 
to consider. 


All of our discussion meetings are organized 
around Dewey's three steps in thinking through 
a problem: 


Step I. What is the problem? What is its 
history? 

Step II. What are the suggested -solutions? 
What are the advantages and the 
disadvantages of each? 

Step III. In the light of this information, which 


solution seems best? 


We believe that the discussion meeting is best 
adapted to the first two steps. The debate is best 
suited for the third. 

Here is the outline for a discussion meeting 
on “Who Should Pay the Doctor's Bills?’ 


Step I. What is the problem? 

(1) As it affects the doctor. 

(2) As it affects the patient. 

(3) As it affects the community. 

What are the suggested solutions? 

(4) Continue the present system of 
private practice. 

(5) Promote voluntary group medi- 
cine or health insurance. 

(6) Adopt a system of state medicine. 

Each topic is presented by a discussion leader 

who speaks not more than six minutes in intro- 

ducing his topic, and who answers as best he 

can such questions as may come his way in the 

informal discussion which follows the six-minute 

speeches. 

The other topics selected for emphasis this 
year are: 

(1) Why don't farm boys and girls go to high 

school? 

(2) Is dairying doomed in Wisconsin? 

(3) How can you as a buyer get your money's 

worth? 

A mimeographed bulletin giving the discussion 
outline and twenty-five or thirty pages of care- 
fully selected material on each topic may be 
obtained from the Department of Rural Sociology, 
College of Agriculture. A sixty-four page Ex- 
tension circular “How to Conduct Group Discus- 
sion” is available without charge to residents of 
the state on application to the Bulletin Mailing 
Room, College of Agriculture. 

This discussion program is conducted coop- 
eratively by a number of university agencies 
and departments. The work in organizing rural 
clubs for discussion is done by the Department 
of Rural Sociology. Instruction in discussion 
methods is provided by members of the Depart- 
ment of Speech, in the College of Letters and 
Science. Assistance in preparing the discussion 
bulletin and in conducting leadership training 
schools on the various problems is furnished by 


Step II. 
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faculty members who have made a special study 
of these problems. The Department of Debating 
and Public Discussion in the University Exten- 
sion Division loans package libraries to the dis- 
cussion leaders. 

The whole program rests on three fundamen- 
tal assumptions: 

(i) That adults either are or can be interested 
in studying the problems that confront 
them. 

That if they are provided the facts on all 


(2 
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sides of a problem and are given free op- 
portunity to study and discuss them, we 
can trust their decisions. 

(3) That the slower method of education is 
preferable to the quicker method of having 
specialists arrive at decisions and an- 
nounce them to the public. 

We believe that these assumptions are sound. 
We hope that our discussion program may make 
a real contribution to the Wisconsin system of 
Adult Education. 


Adult Education via The Air 


= to its tradition for pioneering in educa- 
tional and governmental affairs Wisconsin is 
now developing a program which may be at 
least a partial answer to the current need for 
adult education. 

Using the state-owned broadcasting station 
WHA and the programs of the Wisconsin Col- 
lege of the Air as a basis, Radio Study Groups 
for out-of-school youth and adult listeners are 
being organized throughout the state. “Listening 
centers” are established and a local leader 
takes charge of each group. 

The radio, with its ability to span time and 
distance, makes available to these scattered 
groups broadcasts by leaders in various fields. 
With carefully planned courses of instruction 
and ample study material at the disposal of the 
leader the groups are enjoying the talents of 
outstanding educators in their own communities. 

The listening centers may be in schools, libra- 
ties, churches, town-halls, vacant offices, homes, 
or any place where people can conveniently and 
comfortably gather to hear the programs. Ar- 
rangements for a meeting place and a radio re- 
ceiver are made locally. 

Any community may organize a group to lis- 
ten and receive the weekly study outlines. Some 
leaders are being secured through the educa- 
tional division of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration while others serve voluntarily. Clubs and 
neighborhood groups too may find benefit by 
following the programs. 

The courses which form the basis for the study 
are: Farming Tomorrow, by the Wisconsin Col- 
lege of Agriculture; the Readers’ Spotlight, M. H. 
Jackson; Contemporary Capitalism, Jas. S. Par- 
ker; The World of Music, Frederick Fuller; Home- 
making as a Hobby, U. W. Home Economics De- 
partment; Your Wisconsin, L. R. Kirk; Science at 
Work, Lester V. Whitney; The Speech We Use, 
U. W. Speech Department; Men in the News, 
Jennie M. Turner; and Wisconsin Territorial Days, 
by E. G. Doudna. 

These broadcasts are on the air at 1:00 P. M. 
and 3:00 P. M. each school day. Listening groups 
meet fifteen minutes before the broadcast for a 
discussion preparatory to hearing the program. 
Suggestions are made as to what to listen for, 
such as the viewpoint of the broadcaster, the 
dim of the broadcast, and “high-spots” for fur- 
ther discussion. 

After the half hour broadcast lesson the local 
leader takes charge of the group and a discus- 
sion period follows. Pro and con arguments are 
heard on questions raised by the broadcaster. 


Harold Engel 
WHA, Madison 





The leader is provided with a list of suggestions 
and questions to keep the “follow-up” discussion 
moving. Brief tests, talks, essays, or other types 
of activities may be included, depending upon 
the interests and wishes of the students. 

Because few people are naturally adept at 
conducting adult discussion meetings it is Im- 
portant that the local leader be given as much 
help as possible. Some leaders are able to use 
the program as a point of departure for a variety 
of activities. As in classroom teaching, the de- 
gree of success the group has is directly de- 
pendent upon the leader's ingenuity. 

Each week lesson outlines and study sugges- 
tions are prepared by workers in the Madison 
office. These are mailed out well in advance of 
the broadcast to the listening group leaders to 
assist them in planning their class work. 

Anyone is eligible to join these listening 
groups. There are no fees of any kind for en- 
rollment and there is no tuition charge. The 
recommended number of listeners for a group is 
twelve, with twenty a maximum. When a class 
grows beyond that point it is divided. Smaller 
groups are preferable because the discussion 
can be carried on more satisfactorily. 

The Radio Study Group project is a coopera- 
tive venture in which the Wisconsin College of 
the Air, the State-Station WHA, the Wisconsin 
Works Progress Administration, the National 
Youth Administration, the State Vocational 
Board, the State Department of Public Instruction 
and local sponsors all have a part. County su- 
perintendents of schools assist also in organiz- 
i he groups. 
gg riots aha complete the work will receive 
certificates of achievement in those courses in 
which they successfully pass the final examina- 
tions. While these courses do not carry formal 
University credit they do provide an unusual op- 
portunity for individuals to broaden their hori- 
zons. 

This Wisconsin project is one of the few ex- 
amples in this country of radio being used to 
present carefully planned courses of instruction. 
It may be the fore-runner of much more compre- 
hensive plans because it combines economy and 
effectiveness to such a degree as to bring edu- 
cation within the range of everyone. 
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Adult Education Through the Public Forum 


Patriotism for Parents and Teachers 


John Studebaker 


U. S. Commissioner of Education 


HE war to make the world safe for democracy 

is not over, as some people seem to think. 
It has just changed its form. Great areas of our 
world are already utterly unsafe for democracy, 
in fact, decidedly unsafe for people with demo- 
cratic ideas. Our primary concern is for the fu- 
ture of democracy here in America. 


Large numbers of Americans are already en- 
rolled in the forces fighting to preserve democ- 
racy. Their slogan is: “preparedness for citizen- 
ship’. They are recruiting citizens everywhere to 
train themselves in an understanding of public 
affairs. Their technique is the adult public forum. 


I am jealous of the opportunity of promoting 
this movement for civic enlightenment in the 
name of public education. It is obviously a 
proper function of public education to serve the 
great need for free public inquiry into the issues 
confronting our people. 

What higher patriotism can be conceived than 
preparedness for intelligent self-government? 
The question is: how can parents and teachers 
join forces in promoting the use of the public 
forum technique in making America safe for a 
democratic future? 


First, is it not important that parents and 
teachers, as well as superintendents and school 
boards be well acquainted with the methods of 
the true forum so that they can apply these 
methods in their'many conferences and meet- 
ings? 

Second, why shouldn't educators of all people 
engage in a study of the needs of the com- 
munity for facilities for public discussion, and 
make plans for meeting these needs through the 
agencies of education? 

Third, why shouldn't school superintendents 
take the lead in working out plans and pro- 
grams for systematic management of public af- 
fairs forums in their communities under the direc- 
tion of public education? 

We may as well be realistic and take note 
that means of meeting the need for public dis- 
cussion of public problems are being developed 
everywhere under many auspices. Most of these 
ventures in forum education are decidedly valu- 
able in the building of intelligent citizenship. 
But the opportunity of serving such a major edu- 
cational need ought not to be neglected by the 
agency in the community best able to meet it 
by offering impartial and trained leadership. I 
refer to the agency of public education. 

The schools are perfect meeting places for 


evening gatherings of adults. The teachers and 
parents are already allied in the common inter- 
est of child and youth education. The technique 
of free inquiry and impartial examination of 
facts is basic to the process of education. We 
already spend billions on public education for 
children and adolescents. Why not take the next 
step and formally promote the educational proc- 
ess among adults on the most important front of 
public affairs? 


Federal Office Prepared to Help 


The Federal Office of Education now plans to 
be of service in promoting this movement toward 
civic enlightenment. The experiment in Des 
Moines where the public school system has 
been managing public forums for adults on a 
city-wide plan for three years is indicative of 
what can be done. The current events forums in 
some night school schedules offer further illus- 
tration of public education in action. Other 
forum programs are being carried on which are 
worth studying and from which educators can 
learn much which will be helpful to them in pre- 
paring their public school systems to extend and 
improve forum discussion. 


I find that much thought is being put on this 
problem by educational leaders. The Office of 
Education wishes to stimulate that thought and 
planning. Therefore, we shall welcome all con- 
tributions of material, suggestions, ideas, ways 
of directing and conducting forums, and espe- 
cially studies of community needs and plans for 
meeting them through public education. Like- 
wise, we shall be glad to share what information 
we have, some of which is in printed form; and 
to be of direct service to educators and others 
engaged in promoting forum education. 


Parents and teachers have more in common 
than the effective education of children to be 
ready to take their places in the community. 
They have in common the improvement of the 
community and the Nation so that educated 
youth will have a place to take. They should be 
united in making American democracy work in 
the building of a better life for all. To me, that 
means active work for civic enlightenment, for 
public understanding of social problems. I hope 
all public school people will have the boldness 
to take their proper places as leaders in this 
movement to provide facilities for free public 
discussion of all important public problems. 
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Adult Education and Parents . 


Adult Education & the P.T. A. Movement 


Mrs. W. A. Hastings, 


President, Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers 


T HAS been well said that “it is not the educa- 

tion of children that can save the world from 
destruction; it is the education of adults”, and 
that “perhaps the largest task of the whole edu- 
cational process lies outside the schools and 
colleges.” 

The fact that adults need education in certain 
fields of knowledge has been recognized for a 
long time; evening classes, where they might 
acquire skills in order to better their economic 
position in life, have been a part of the educa- 
tional systems, of the larger cities at least, for 
many years; but the fact that adults must con- 
tinue to learn if they are to adjust themselves to 
a constantly changing environment, and to fulfill, 
in an adequate manner, their duties as parents 
in the home and as citizens in the community, 
is rather a new idea in educational programs. 
It is still the exception rather than the rule to 
find any provision made in planned educational 
programs for helping parents meet the tremen- 
dous educational responsibilities which are 
theirs. 

An appreciation of the fact that parents in the 
homes of the land are “educators” in as real a 
sense as the teachers in the schools, was recog- 
nized by the parents themselves many years 
ago; small groups began to meet and discuss 
the problems of child health, child behavior, and 
all the other topics close to their hearts, and 
regarding which they felt the need of greater 
understanding. It was out of these informal 
meetings of groups of mothers, groping for help 
in rearing their children in the best possible 
manner, that the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers developed in the later years of 
the nineteenth century. This organization now 
has active groups in every state in the Union, in 
the District of Columbia, in Alaska, and in 
Hawaii, with a total membership of nearly two 
million working through more than 23,000 local 
associations. 

For almost forty years, the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers has been actively pro- 
moting and carrying on the study of family life 
and family relationships, the problems of parent- 
hood, and the relations between home and 
school—in other words, carrying on a program 
of that phase of adult education which is now 
spoken of as “parent education”. This study 
work has been almost entirely a lay movement, 
carried on by lay leaders using material pre- 
pared by the specialist, and while some profes- 
sional help is being given in some places at the 
present time, it is still very largely being carried 
on by laymen for laymen. One of the most en- 
couraging educational developments of recent 
years has been the increasing realization on the 
part of school administrators that the home is 
the first and greatest school, that parents lay 
the foundations on which the work of the school 
must be built, and that parent education is, or 
should be, an integral part of every well 
planned educational program; that the home is 
a partner of the school during the years of for- 


mal education and that there must be under- 
standing and cooperation between the partners 
if the ,work of either is to be successful. 

Early in the history of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, the following objec- 
tives were adopted, and all activities of the na- 
tional body, the state branches, and the local 
associations are based on these purposes: 

First: To promote child welfare in home, 
school, church, and community; to raise the 
standards of home life; to secure adequate 
laws for the care and protection of children. 

Second: To bring into closer relation the 
home and school that parents and teachers 
may cooperate intelligently in the training 
of the child; and to develop between educators 
and the general public such united efforts as 
will secure for every child the highest advan- 
tages in physical, mental, moral, and spiritual 
education. 

To help in carrying out these objectives in 
Wisconsin, the local associations have groups 
studying such subjects as child health and train- 
ing at pre-school age, and adolescent levels; so- 
cial hygiene; mental hygiene; family relation- 
ships; diet and-the problems of nutrition; home 
management; character building; family-commu- 
nity relationships; safety; radio and motion pic- 
tures, their influence on growing children, and 
suitable programs for children of various ages; 
and many other subjects closely allied to our 
objectives. 

As schools receive their support from the tax- 
paying adults, whether parents or not, we have 
tried to interest citizens, whether our members 
or not, in studying the matter of school support 
and its relation to the whole subject of taxation; 
in studying the educational problems of the state 
and those of the various communities within the 
state; in studying the need of a curriculum which 
will educate the child for the world in which he 
will live. Our legislative activities are always 
based on a study of these problems. 

We agree that it is the adults of today who 
must be educated, if our children—the adults of 
tomorrow—are “to save the world from destruc- 
tion”; and in our special fields of interest, we 
are working closely with all educators who 
sense the need of intelligent understanding be- 
tween home and school. 

For the past two years the Wisconsin Congress 
of Parents and Teachers has stressed the need 
of parent education as an integral part of the 
school system; we hve urged that preparation 
along this line be given in all teacher training 
institutions within the state, so that future teach- 
ers will be prepared to cooperate in this type of 
educational service; we have also stressed the 
need for professional state leaders who could 
aid the lay leaders of study groups. Some work 
along this line is already under way. We are 
anxious that Wisconsin be a pioneer and leader 
in this new educational field as it has been in 
many others in the past. 
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Do Not Light Fires With Kerosene 


A correspondent writes to this office that ac- 
cording to his observation it is the practice of 
most school boards to furnish kerosene instead 
of kindling for the country teachers to use in 
starting fires at the schoolhouses. This is a prac- 
tice which certainly should be discouraged on 
the part of school boards as there is great dan- 
ger in it. It is the duty of the board to provide 
suitable dry kindling and keep same under cover 
to meet all requirements with reference to 
starting fires. 

The danger in using kerosene lies in the fact 
that if there is the least particle of fire remain- 
ing in the stove from the previous night and 
kerosene is used there may be an explosion 
similar to the one which occurred near Platte- 
ville December 30, 1935, at the home of Floyd 
Dent, which cost the lives of seven persons, the 
father and ‘mother and five children. 

The practice of using open stoves in school 
busses is also a source of danger which might 
result in tragedy in the event that the convey- 
ance should tip over. The only type of artificial 
heating which is safe in a school bus is of the 
fan and hot water type connected with the 
water cooling system of the motor. 

If the bus is warmly constructed with a lined 
floor, etc., it is better to rely on robes and blank- 
ets than to resort to a type of artificial heating 
which may in itself become a source of extreme 
danger. 

° 


School Transportation Insurance 


The question of school district liability in the 
event of accidents occurring in connection with 
school transportation is one which can not be 
very definitely settled at this time. 

Under Wisconsin statutes school transporta- 
tion does not classify the same as public bonded 
carriers and hence is not under the jurisdiction 
of the Public Service Commission and up to the 
present time the latter organization has made 
no recommendations as to the type of convey- 
ance to be used or requirements appertaining 
to the carrying of liability insurance. 

The courts of Wisconsin have almost invari- 
ably held that in providing school equipment 
for playground, laboratory, transportation, etc., 
the school board is functioning in a govern- 
mental capacity and hence does not acquire lia- 
bility in the event of accident in the use of such 
equipment if same is kept in a state of repair 


and in a proper condition for use. In other 
words that the users of such equipment do so 
at their own risk. 

Nevertheless, an attorney general’s opinion 
under date of November 5, 1932 authorizes the 
expenditure of district funds for the purpose of 
carrying liability insurance on account of trans- 
portation as a precautionary measure and charge 
the expense incident thereto to the cost of trans- 
portation. 

The language of 40.34 apparently confers 
some discretion upon the district board in the 
matter of providing a measure of protection 
justifiable with the risks involved. Obviously if 
the transportation driver is required by the 
school board to carry liability insurance this 
will materially affect the cost of his service and 
will become a factor in determining the amount 
of his pay for the work. Hence, the effect upon 
the school district treasury will be the same in 
the long run whether the driver provides his 
own insurance or the school district provides it. 

It is recommended that school boards carry 
liability insurance in connection with school 
transportation, notwithstanding the fact that 
there is no legal requirement for such insur- 
ance as under our present statutes school trans- 
portation is exempt from the provisions of the 
auto transportation act, chapter 194, statutes. 

At the present time there are probably 1500 
motor vehicles and horse drawn conveyances 
used in connection with the transportation of 
school children and some $600,000 is being 
paid out by school districts and payment for 
transportation service including transportation 
by parents. The state reimbursement on account 
of money paid out by school districts for trans- 
portation is $230,000 as authorized by the leg- 
islative session of 1935. There are about 18,000 
children transported to school under this 
system. 

e 


Evaluation of Check Lists 


More than seven hundred collaborators in all 
parts of the country have cooperated in the 
evaluation and constructive criticism of check- 
lists developed during the past three months by 
the Committee on the Cooperative Study of Sec- 
ondary School Standards. 

These educators include the principals of 
public high schools of various types and sizes 
in every state, headmasters of many private and 
denominational secondary schools, representa- 
tives of state departments of education, and pro- 
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fessors of education in leading schools of edu- 
cation. 

Since the executive office of the Cooperative 
Study was opened in Washington last Septem- 
ber the Committee has formulated statements of 
guiding principles and tentative checklists cov- 
ering almost 1400 items classified in five gen- 
eral areas. These have been distributed to the 
collaborators in order to secure their judgments 
and constructive suggestions for improvement 


Visual Instruction in the Schools 


A delegation of supervisors from the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction recently had the op- 
portunity of witnessing a demonstration of 
moving pictures with sound equipment put on 
by the Department of Visual Education of the 
State University under the dizection of F. O. 
Holt and J. E. Hansen. 


The demonstration was very successful and 
well illustrated the possibilities for visual in- 
struction in the schools of the state. Instruction 
given in this manner certainly complies with the 
principles of learning and it appears likely that 
in the near future no school building can be 
considered entirely modern unless it has pro- 
vided facilities for a dark room with accom- 
panying equipment for the showing of educa- 
tional films and slides. 

e 


Correspondence Notes 
The P. T. A. 
January 14, 1936 
Dear Sir: ’ 

Responding to your favor of January 10, I will 
state that a parent teacher association is strictly a 
voluntary organization comprised of the teachers and 
parents of the community. It has no official connec- 
tion with the school board and there is no require- 
ment that a school board member must attend. He is 
welcome to attend, however, and join in the capacity 
of his parental relationship and as a citizen rather 
than in his capacity as a school board member. 

If it so happens that the treasurer of the school 
board is also elected treasurer of the P. T. A., he 
should keep the two funds entirely separate as they 
have no connection with each other. 

Two members of the school board have the power 
to hire a teacher if the business is transacted at a 
legal school board meeting—that is to say, a meeting 
at which all three members of the board are present 
or where two members are present, the third member 
having had written notice of the time and place of the 
meeting at least twenty-four hours in advance. They 
have the same powers with reference to the selection 
of a janitor. 

The parent teachers association has nothing to do 
with the selection of a teacher. That is the exclusive 
prerogative of the school board, and when a P. T. A. 
attempts to force the selection of a teacher upon the 
board against their wishes said association is getting 
out of its own territory. It is entirely proper for the 
association to let the board know their views with 


reference to the selection of a teacher, but same 
should be done only in an advisory way and in the 
spirit of cooperation. 

a 


Rural Transportation Ruling 
January 11, 1936 
Dear Sir: 

Responding to your inquiry of January 29 I will 
state that the law does not specify the distance which 
a child may be required to walk in order to reach 
the school bus line. The longest permissible distance 
that I ever heard of was discussed in an attorney gen- 
eral’s opinion issued a few months ago. In this case 
a child walked a mile and a quarter and then rode 
an additional five miles on the school bus and this 
was declared to be legal transportation. Several times 
the legislature has attempted to establish one mile 
as a reasonable walking distance, but no measure of 
this kind has obtained passage so far. 

I think that factors that would enter into the case 
would be the size of the district, the number of pupils 
requiring transportation accommodations, the length 
of the route and the number of pupils who are re- 
siding on side roads. The decision would have to be 
left to the school board taking into account the 
topography of the country and other particulars. The 
board should plan to give the most convenient serv- 
ices available with the means at their disposal and 
should eliminate all walking distances wherever pos- 
sible. 

* 


School Board Members’ Compensation 
January 14, 1936 
Dear Sir: 

Responding to your inquiry of January 13, I will 
state that school board members cannot enter into 
contract with each other to perform services for the 
district with the expectation of receiving compensa- 
tion therefor. A school board member who desires to 
work for the district should resign his position on 
the school board and he can then contract without 
any danger of violating the provisions of the malfeas- 
ance act, 348.28. 

The proscription, however, does not apply to rela- 
tives of school board members unless it can be shown 
that the bids are introduced merely through subter- 
fuge and that the school bozrd member is the real 
beneficiary. 

So far as I know, there is nothing illegal for a 
school board to enter into a contract with the wife 
of a board member if she has the lowest bid and if 
the board members are satisfied that she is com- 
petent to carry out her contract and give satisfactory 
service. 

Any transportation driver has the right to select a 
substitute driver satisfactory to the school board who 
is prepared to take over the work in the event of an 
emergency, but she cannot turn the work over wholly 
to another party without the consent and approval of 
the school board. 

School board members should not do odd jobs for 
the district with the expectation of receiving compen- 
sation therefor. That work should be delegated to an- 
other, but if it so happens that a school board mem- 
ber is in the best position to do a certain piece of 
work for the district of a minor nature through eff- 
ciency or experience, the procedure would probably 
not be greatly criticized. He should not be paid, how- 
ever, until the bill has been presented to the electors 
and received their approval. Most school board mem- 
bers expect to donate a little of their time to school 
affairs in taking care of minor repair jobs, etc. 
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The Child’s Attitude Toward 
Public Property 
Mrs. Blanche E. Hedrick 


Specialist in Child Development 
Home Ec. Ext.—U. of W. 


Every parent has had the experience of see- 
ing a school building where numerous “progeny 
of other parents’ have left mementos in the 
form of names written boldly or perhaps carved 
on desks or walls, and many a teacher has 
despaired of keeping the books which belong 
to the school whole and unmarked. All of us 
know children, or even adults for that matter, 
who seem to have little regard for public build- 
ings, or public property of any kind. 

Respect for property rights is something 
which all children must learn, and it is much 
easier to develop desirable attitudes in the child 
than to correct faulty attitudes once they are 
set up. At first the child has no sense of mine 
or thine, for to the developing infant every- 
thing in his environment seems to him to be 
made for his special benefit. Later his desires 
conflict with those of other children and he 
begins to learn that others have rights, too. 
Gradually he learns that there are some things 
which belong to him alone, like his toy dog 
which is his to keep and cherish, that other 
things like the erector set belong to Jimmy, his 
brother, and that this he must not use with- 
out Jimmy’s consent, and that still other things 
belong to the whole family. The child who has 
learned to care for his own things in the home, 
to recognize such property rights in the home, 
will be the child who is ready to learn the 
next step which is respect for the school build- 
ing, the equipment on the playground and the 
books in the library. 

Parents and teachers need to attempt to dis- 
cover the causes which are back of the diffi- 
culty which manifests itself in disregard to 
property rights. It may be the child has had 
little opportunity to learn what it means to 
have something of his very own which is pre- 
cious to him. Or it may be he has not had the 
opportunity to feel the joy of common posses- 
sion and a part in taking care of something 
which belongs to the group. Of course, there 
may be hidden personality difficulties which 
are harder to find and to understand. He may 
not have a feeling of security in the home and 
among the other pupils in the school. His be- 
havior may be an effort to gain attention which 
has been denied him in other more acceptable 
forms of behavior. Through destruction as well 
as construction the child gains power over 
people and things. Whatever the cause, it is 
worth careful analysis, and the child deserves 
and should have the understanding and help 
of both his teachers and parents. 

But it is much easier to prevent than to 
mend. All children need the opportunity to 
learn property rights in the home, beginning 
when they are very young. They need to be 
given positions of trust where they will feel 
the joy and satisfaction of having taken good 


care of something which belongs to another. 
In school they need a teacher who helps them 
feel a pride and satisfaction in having a beau- 
tiful school building and in sharing in the re- 
sponsibility of keeping it beautiful. They ac- 
quire these characteristics from their homes in 
which they live and the school where they are 
co-workers in a community of children and 
teachers. Give the child a chance to develop a 
pride and responsibility toward his school and 
his community. 


Summer Round-Up 


What it is—The Summer Round-Up of the Chil- 
dren is a campaign to send to the entering grade of 
school or kindergarten a class of children as free as 
possible from remediable defects. The ultimate goal 
is to educate parents to the need for early periodic 
examination of their children. Since this is an edu- 
cational movement, parents should be encouraged 
whenever possible to take their children to the fam- 
ily physician and dentist for the examination. Where 
it is not possible for parents to do this, group exam- 
inations are advised. 

General Plan—Registration in the campaign is 
open to all units in membership with the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Local units may register after January 1. They 
must register with the State Office and registrations 
will be forwarded to the National Office. 

National Campaign Requirements: 

1. Only Congress units may register for the Sum- 

mer Round-Up. 

2. Local units, which are members of councils, 
must register as individual units. 

3. A Spring Examination must be made. This may 
be part of a group examination in a local 
clinic, or may be made by the family physi- 
cian and dentist in their offices. 

4. A Fall Check-Up must be held to determine 
the number of children whose parents have 
referred them to the family physician and den- 
tist for attention, and what corrections have 
been made. 

5. The Official Examination Forms or those ap- 
proved by the National Congress must be used. 
Official forms are supplied free of charge by 
the National Congress. 

6. A Report of the work must be made to the 
National Office before November 1, upon the 
official report blank. 


A very encouraging note for the coming year comes 
from the fact that through the cooperation of Mr. 
George Crownhart, Secretary of the Wisconsin Med- 
ical Society, the project is to be presented to the 
medical profession in a manner which we believe 
will enlist a more enthusiastic support than it has 
had in the past. A round-up campaign in any com- 
munity is bound to fall short of the success it de- 
serves if the enthusiastic support and cooperation of 
the local physicians is not obtained. It is not too 
early now to begin formulating plans for the spring 
work. A carefully laid plan will make the job easier, 
and will insure its greater success. 
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Reserve May 11-15 for 
State and National Conventions! 


Wisconsin parent teacher members anticipate spe- 
cial Opportunities when both the state and national 
annual conventions come to Milwaukee this spring. 
Every local association should be preparing for and 
planning to send as many representatives as possible. 
Tentative plans are to confine the state convention to 
possibly two business sessions held before the morn- 
ing sessions of the National open, and to thus cap- 
italize by having the large Wisconsin delegation free 
for the entire national convention program. ; 

Plans are well under way and the splendid coopera- 
tion experienced in the planning promises the finest 
achievement possible. Some of the chairmen who will 
carry the responsibilities for detailed local planning 
have been appointed but much remains to be done 
in selecting the personnel of the various committees 
and in appointing additional committee chairmen. 

Plans were initiated at a 4th and 5th District 
Civic Dinner at West Milwaukee, January 13, at 
which Mrs. A. W. Einfeldt, District President, pre- 
sided and Mrs. Hugh Bradford, Sacramento, Califor- 
nia, National Chairman of Convention Arrangements, 
was guest of honor. 

The convention will meet in general sessions each 
morning. The afternoon sessions will be devoted to 
conferences. Many key groups will be meeting simul- 
taneously for an intensive consideration of subjects, 
projects and activities of major interest in the organi- 
zation's program. 

On Sunday afternoon, preceding the formal open- 
ing of the convention, a tree planting ceremony will 
be held on Lincoln Terrace, where a white oak will 
be dedicated to a pioneer parent teacher worker, 
designated by the National. This beautiful terrace on 
the lake front affords an unusual setting for this cere- 
mony which has become a very deffnite part in each 
national convention program. 

A vesper service will be held Sunday evening at 
Hotel Schroeder. The interdenominational service 
with representative clergy—Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jew—will include a discussion of the convention 
theme, congregational singing, and special musical 
numbers. 

The National Banquet is scheduled for Tuesday 
night, May 12, and will be held in the arena of the 
Auditorium. Plans are under way to make this an 
outstanding event and the arena has been selected so 
that there will be ample space for a banquet of 2,000 
or over. 

On Wednesday night the National Chorus of Moth- 
ersingers will be featured. This, too, will be held at 
the Auditorium where it will be possible to assemble 
a chorus of from 500 to 700 on the stage. 

A feature of outstanding merit is being planned 
under the direction of Miss Dorothy Endries, Munic- 
ipal Recreational Director, Milwaukee, for Wednesday 
night at the Milwaukee Auditorium. International 
night will be featured and the dance and music of 
the many nationalities for which Milwaukee is famous 
will be assembled in a program which should be of 
unusual interest to the convention delegates. 

Convention news will be relayed to locals from 
time to time as plans develop. Local presidents are 
urged to watch for the pink Convention News Sheets, 
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which are mailed from the state office and to pass on 
the information to the members of each local parent 
teacher association. 

The cooperation of every member will be needed 
to make this Convention a success. Cooperation of 
the highest type can best be expressed by attendance. 

* 


Watch Us Grow 


The following associations have come into member- 
ship since January 1—St. Edwards, Racine; St. Marys, 
Racine; Hickory Grove, Waukesha. 

Forty-two new groups have been added to the 
membership of the Wisconsin Congress during this 
year and four groups have been reinstated. 


Magazine Gains 

Dr. H. O. Hoppe, state National Parent Teacher 
Magazine chairman, calls attention to the achievement 
of U. S. Grant PTA—Milwaukee; Cormier—Green 
Bay; and Dudgeon—Madison, for leading in maga- 
zine subscriptions based on membership ratio. Ac- 
cording to the latest figures from national headquar- 
ters Wisconsin is leading its class in total subscrip- 
tions. The total, however, is far from commendable 
when the status and value of the official magazine is 
thoroughly recognized. Competitive subscriptions rec- 
ords are not listed for the sake of sheer competition 
but to impress what certain groups are achieving in 
bringing this excellent and varied material into the 
homes. 

a 


Membership 


Returns for February and March will determine 
Wisconsin’s membership record. Watch the next issue 
of the JouRNAL for the largest PTA in Wisconsin; 
the five largest rural groups, the five largest element- 
ary, and the five largest high school groups. 

Membership this year has added significance. In 
addition to bringing organized home and school co- 
operation to increased numbers, it is planned to 
finance the national convention on the increase in 
membership and to thus place no financial obligation 
on the local groups. Examine your local lists and de- 
termine what contribution your increase has brought. 
There is plenty of time left to make gains! What 
will the final record of your PTA be? 


* 
Radio 
National—NBC, WJZ ‘Blue Network) 1:30 P. M. 
to 2:00 P. M. Every Wednesday. 
State-e-Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers— 
_ WLBL 3:30 to 3:45 P. M. Every Mon- 
ay. 
Tune in for program announcements. 
Copies of the material used on the state program 
may be secured from the state office upon request. 
Miss Aimee Zillmer’s four broadcasts—“My Child 
Asks Embarrassing Questions’—‘‘The Girl Grows 
Away’—''The Girl Returns’ —‘'Why Social Hygiene 
at All?’’—-are ready for distribution. 
8 
See Mrs. Hastings’ article on page 271 of 
this issue. 














Hold the First 
“Session” at 
Manchester’s and 


\ Select Your First 
Spring 
f D ress 


1107 to $495 
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Practically any one of these new spring dresses 
from this varied assortment would add zest to a 
convention session! Choose from prints, crepes 
in solid colors, with or without jackets! All it 
takes is a new spring color, a shirred bodice, 


~ o So 


becoming full sleeves, and a clever new neckline 


to lift you from your hum-drum! 
Apparel section, second floor 


We Invite You to Open 
a Charge Account 








Let Mr. V. S. Bond open a charge account for 
you at Manchester's and simplify your shopping 
while you are in Madison! 





Harry 5. Manchester, Inc. 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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Welcome to Madison 


SOUTHERN WISCONSIN TEACHERS 


The Madison Association of Com- 
merce and its members unite in ex- 
tending a cordial welcome to the 
members of the Southern Wisconsin 
Teachers Association, who will meet 
in convention at Madison on Febru- 
ary 14-15. 


The generous co-operation of the 
Madison merchants has made it pos- 
sible for us to print this special sec- 
tion of the JOURNAL. 


We are always pleased to have our 
members call at the office and get ac- 
quainted. Our new offices are in rooms 
404-5 Insurance Building. 


President of the S.W.T.A. 
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Invites You to 


See the New 
Collection of 


SUITS 


They are as new as next (47 
Easter’s hat. Styles are 
mannish short coats, 
swaggers or the dres- 
sier three-quarter length 
coats. Materials and 
tailoring superb. 


Priced to fit your bud- 
get, $19.75, $29.75. 


New Spring Dresses at 
$14.95 and $19.75, 


Also new Fabrics, 
Accessories, Ete. 






Invites You to 
Save in the 
Lay-away Sale of 


FURS 


These FINAL sale prices 
give real incentive to 
buy for next year. Free 
storage next summer 
and the summer after. 
Budget plan payments. 
Very large selection. 


Choice Northern Seal 
Coats $59.50 to $79.50 


Superb Hudson Seal 
$169.50 and $189.50 


American Broadtail 
Coats $69.50 to $99 





KESSENICH'’S at Madison 








Spring 
Suits 


Special selections 
were made to be 
here in time for 
your convention. 


The very latest 
in spring clothes 


28 E. Mifflin St. 








WOLDENBERG'S 





ZOmIn>s 


headquarters 


for 
southern 
wisconsin 
teachers 


Simpson's 


on the square 
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Patronize These 


Madison Advertisers 


Madison merchants have generously co-oper- 
ated to help make the Southern Wisconsin 
meeting a success. We urge you to patronize 
the advertisers below, who are appreciative of 
teacher trade. 


See ad on p. 


Lg ae Le ee SN ee 
Belmont Hotel ._--~---_-- sstqueseiucnuenene ae 
RUROINI Soo Se eee ec ee abe 283 
CHMGORGMA DPROGRS oo sin a anc dcccnn none nuinsa 284 
Heidelberg Hofbraa —==.~..........--+.-.<. 284 
pS ee ee se 
BO cnitonwakwwmanee Sober See ae cian 280 
Messenieh'y ...........- PN RPT a 278 
ION SEOGOD: 2 oc ccc tuwcswicseesnem _... 284 
DERE NOIN oo caco co kearnaa sone eectos 276 
TIE eiSititerncinaics niet ene aleen 285 
TUNA IN on co pn ae to cates cn ae ec aoe 283 
i NS ee See om 282 
Moseley’s Book Store ______________-___---- 2 
PY TROOOD oi Seneca cunnemennasnan cele 285 
dS I ee a Ce ee, 278 
Walk-Over Shoe Store ____----------------- 285 
Ward-Brodt Music Store ______-__________-_ 283 
Welenherrye ...-........... A Se ye 278 


Y.W.C.A. Cafeteria 
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STYLES 














SPRING STYLE PRE-VIEW 
PLANNED FOR TEACHERS 
AT FEB. 14-15 MEETING 


Madison—January 27—In co-oper- 
ation with the Madison Association 
of Commerce the Madison retail mer- 
chants are planning to give visiting 
teachers a pre-view of spring styie. 
during the annual meeting of the 
Southern Wisconsin Teachers con- 
vention, being held on February 
14-15. 

Clothing merchants have sent for 
advance styles in women's dresses, 
coats, shoes, and accessories, and 
these spring clothes will be shown 
to all teachers visiting the Madison 
stores. Orders now in New York 
salons will be received in ample 
time for the teachers’ convention. 

As the convention program is ar- 
ranged, visiting teachers will have 
ample opportunity to visit the Madi- 
son stores. Friday afternoon ses- 
sions are dismissed at 4 P. M., and 
no Saturday afternoon meetings ure 
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Headquarters for the Famous 


“Hirshmaur” COATS 4 


Tea 
Feb 


for Sport and Dress Wear com 
and 


! P 
ti ! $ 1 S88 con’ 


Moisture Proof! ligh 
Jan 

, ing 

Tweed Boucles! Shadow Plaids! _ Barbour Fleeces! that 
leac 

These famous coats are all smartly man-tail- of « 

ored with the never roll front. Featuring the in 
Hollywood wrap-around and the severely tail- this 


ored models with wide stitched collars. All 


Sizes 12 to 20—18% to 264%.—38 to 44—46 to 54 


Hill’s Second Floor 





FASCINATING SHOE FASHIONS | % Special Purchase! To ‘2% 
FOR SPRING x New Flattering 


“JO ANN” Spring Hats ; 


BEAUTIFUL SHOES 


$398 


Light weight 
Sbicca process 
soles that re- 
quire no 
“breaking in” 












To Give You Grade 
“A+” 
in Smart Appearance 


$155 









sea 





and 


e Blue or black patent The Mannish fice 
e Blue or black kid Brims! ex 
e Grey or white kid The Saucy Breton! the 
. ter 
; ’ The Chinese 
Spring shoe fashions are Influence! of 
distinctively different. Cle- 
ver wide straps..... large Off-the-Face 
SN colonial buckles . . square Models! " 
am. Gorgeous pastel felts, new onion skin * 
bit straws, crepes and pedalines in all Ui 
SIZES colors and headsizes. C: 
See ee — 4 to 10 Hill’s Second Floor in 
sc 
Styles for | Smart e 
Classroom Apparel le 
1° 
at 


occasions hOS SEEEN, ONEDBESRORNE Prices | |: 
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Southern Wisconsin Convention 


2500 Expected for S.W.T.A.Convention 


ETWEEN 2,000 and 2,500 teachers from 

southern Wisconsin are expected to attend 
the annual meeting of the Southern Wisconsin 
Teachers association, being held in Madison on 
February 14-15. All arrangements have been 
completed by President C. H. Dorr, Milton, 
and a record-breaking meeting is anticipated. 

Preliminary announcements concerning the 
convention have given our readers a few high- 
lights of the two-day conference. Since the 
January JOURNAL carried a news flash concern- 
ing headline speakers we have received word 
that Senator Gerald Nye, famed congressional 
leader of the munitions investigation and author 
of an important neutrality bill being considered 
in the present session, has been able to keep 
this date, in spite of press of official business. 


His speech promises to be the high point of the 
meeting! 

As readers will see, the Madison merchants 
are again co-operating to make this convention 
a great success, and as a special attraction the 
stores are featuring spring styles in shoes and 
clothing. We urge teachers attending the con- 
vention to patronize our advertisers, and let 
them know that you are a teacher, attending the 
convention. 

The general programs, as in the past, will be 
held in the Capitol Theatre on Friday and Sat- 
urday mornings, while the sectional meetings 
will be held on Friday afternoon. Luncheons, of 
course, will be held on Friday. 

A detailed schedule of general program meet- 
ings follows: 


Friday Morning—Feb. 14 
8:45 A. M. Capitol Theatre 


Headliners 


George Barton Cutten, Presi- 
dent of Colgate University, was 
born in Amherst, Nova Scotia. 
He served in the ministry for 
thirteen years, was president of 
Acadia University in Nova Scotia 
for twelve years, and has been 
president of Colgate University 
since 1922. : 

In 1916, he enlisted in the Ca- 
nadian Expeditionary Force and 
served as Captain and Major. 
Though he was rejected for over- 
seas service, he was appointed Chief Recruiting Of- 
ficer for the sixth military district. After the Halifax 
explosion he served as director of rehabilitation for 
the Halifax Relief Commission. He has also served a 
term as president of the National Council of Y.M.C.A. 

He is a nationally famous educator, and a leader 
of thought in the field of education. 








Thomas Henry Briggs, Pro- 
fessor of Education at Columbia 
University, was born in North 
Carolina. His teaching experience 
includes work in a public high 
school, an academy, a state teach- 
ers college, and in universities. 
He has been with Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, since 
1912. 

His activities on 





educational 














ber of Committee on Reorganization of Secondary 
Education, Commission on Teaching of Science and 
Industrial Subjects in War Emergency, Member of 
Reviewing Committee of N.E.A. and of National 
Committee on Research in Secondary Education, Chair- 
man of N.E.A. Committee on Issues of Secondary Edu- 
cation. He received a signal honor in 1930 when he 
was invited to deliver the Inglis Lecture at Harvard 
University. He is one of the most outstanding leaders 
in the field of secondary education. 


Schedule 


8:45—Band Concert—Madison Central High 
School—Leroy Klose, Director 

9:10—Address of Welcom e—Honorable 
Philip F. La Follette, Governor of 
Wisconsin 

9:30—Address: Natural Checks or Higher 
Controls—George Barton Cutten, 
President of Colgate University, 
Hamilton, New York 

10:20—Vocal Music—Milton Union 
School 

10:35—Announcements—R. L. Liebenberg, 

Secretary, S.W.T.A. 

10:40—Address: Interests in Education— 

Thomas H. Briggs, Professor of 


High 


committees include the following: Education, Columbia University, 
Educational Adviser of New N Vosk Ci 

York City Experimental Intermediate School, collabo- New Tor ity 

trator for the United States Bureau of Education, mem- _11:30—Dismissal 
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Saturday Morning—Feb. 15 
8:45 A. M. Capitol Theatre 


Headliners 


Dr. Howard A. Dawson, Di- 

rector of Rural Research of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 
Washington, D. C., was born in 
Arkansas. His experience includes 
work in rural schools of Arkan- 
sas, as superintendent of city 
school systems, State Director of 
Educational Statistics and Infor- 
mation, professor and lecturer in 
colleges and universities, and 
finally as Assistant Secretary of 
National Education Association. 




















See Our 
Latest 


SPRING 
STYLES 


in 
Suits 


Dresses 
Coats 
Accessories 


Direct from Chicago 
Smart Style Shows 


Montgomery Ward 


Madison 




















Teachers and Their Friends 


are invited to visit the 


MOSELEY 


BOOK COMPANY _ Greeting Cards 


Unusually Complete Selection of $1 Books 
10 East Mifflin 


Books 
Stationery 
School Supplies 








Senator Gerald Nye. There 
is little need to introduce Sen- 
ator Gerald Nye of North Dakota 
to anyone who has read a news- 
paper during the past few years. 
As a fearless fighter in the inter- 
ests of world peace Senator Nye 
has taken a prominent part in the 
drafting of legislation designed to 
keep America out of another in- 
ternational conflict. Distinguished 
for his sincere purpose to keep us 
out of war, Senator Nye has be- 
come the sworn enemy of munition manufacturers 
and individuals who have grown fat on the sufferings 
of a nation, during a time of conflict. 

The subject of Senator Nye’s address “The Muni- 
tions Racket’’ promises to reveal many_ interesting 
things to the teachers who will be fortunate enough 
to secure a seat in the Saturday morning session. 
Plan to get there early—this is the high point of the 
convention program! 





Schedule 


8:45—Organ Music—Mr. Frederick Fuller, 
Organist, WHA, Madison 
9:00—Business Meeting 
The proposed constitution, as drawn 
up by a committee authorized to do so 
at the 1935 business meeting of the 
association, will be voted on at this 
time. You are urged to fully acquaint 
yourself with the provisions of the pro- 
posal, as printed on pages 18-19 of the 
program given you at the time of 
enrollment. 
9:40—Address—Dr. Howard A. Dawson, Re- 
search Assistant, National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. 
10:30—Vocal Music—Stoughton High School 
A Capella Choir—Marion Jordalen, 
Director 


Gifts 
Art Supplies 
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Real 


Convention 
Bargain 


MASTERMADE 
HUDSON SEAL 


Out-of-stock or made-to-measure 


$195 


Coats designed and manufac- 
tured by Master Furriers give 
you quality and workmanship 
which comes with many years 
of experience. Come in and 
see our unusual selection of 
“convention bargains”. 





‘If You Don’t Know Furs—Know Your Furrier” 


MASTER FURRIERS 


206 State St. - Madison 
















THE WARD-BRODT 
MUSIC COMPANY 


208 State St. Madison, Wis. 


The Largest Complete 
Music Store in Wisconsin 


New Band Instruments 


HOLTON 
KING 
SELMER 
LUDWIG DRUMS 


We Sell on Terms 


MUSIC 
BAND—ORCHESTRA—CHORAL 


Solos and Ensembles for all Instruments 
Write for Catalogs and Samples 


WE REPAIR ALL 
INSTRUMENTS 


Buy Your School Music Needs From Us 
And Have One Account To Take 
Care of Everything 








Our Motto is to Help the Music 
Departments in our Wisconsin Schools 


Spend Your School Money with Us and 
Keep it in Wisconsin 


WARD-BRODT MUSIC CO. 


208 State St. Madison 
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SMART FOR SPRING WEAR 


«“AIR-STEP” 
N SHOES 


anda 
HOLEPROOF 
HOSIERY 


—as advertised in 
GOOD 
HOUSE- 
KEEPING 


TEACHERS! 


Be sure and visit Miss Hansen, 
cosmetic department, for a 
worthwhile gift. 





Bring this ad with you 











oman 


SS 
ERSHLEDER. 


RELIABLE FURRIER 


$29 STATE STREET BADGER 374 


Before 


Remodeling 
FUR SALE 


TO DISPOSE OF EVERY 
COAT IN OUR STOCK 


Grey Krimmer, fine quality, swag- 








ger style—from —.__..___-__--_- $190 
Broadtail Coats, also swaggers— 
I hg rae tad Faint side nities 
Muskrat Coats, beautifully matched 
EE gene ae i ee ee 79 
Blocked Lapin Coats, also swaggers 
CN pi I i as Sick bid ean Tin tan 39 
Hudson Seal Coats, small sizes— 
SE ne eee er aoe 100 
Northern Seal Coats, sizes 16 to 40 
ee ee ae Sine Se ME Pree eee 39 
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HOTEL 
BELMONT 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


$1.75 a day with private toilet. 
$2.00 with connecting bath. 
$2.50 with private bath. 


Rates: 


FIRE PROOF 
FINE COFFEE SHOP 
& 


M. J. ESSEX, Manager 


An Hotel with Real Hospitality 








Y. W. C. A. Cafeteria 
Best Food Home Cooked 
Breakfast 7 to 8:45 - Dinner 11:30 to 1:30 
Supper 5:00 to 7:00 
COR. DAYTON & CARROLL STS. 


00 e OF woe 
STATE ST. ENTRANCE 





10:50-—Address: The Munitions Racket—Sen- 
ator Gerald Nye 
11:40—Dismissal 


The sectional meetings will attract speaking 
talent from the faculty of the University, mem- 
bers of the Department of Public Instruction, 
and many out-of-state educators. The following 
are the out-of-state speakers secured: 


Miss Harriet Allyn—Northwestern University. Speech 
Section. 

Professor Percy H. Boynton—University of Chicago. 
Combined meeting of the following sections, 
English, History and Social Science, Junior High 
School, Secondary Principals. 

Professor Thomas H. Briggs—Columbia University. 
Combined meeting of the following sections, 
Mathematics, Junior High School, Secondary 
Principals. 

Miss Agnes Burke—Instructor in Nursery School and 
Kindergarten—First Grade Education, Columbia 
University. Kindergarten—Primary Section. 

President George B. Cutten—Colgate University, 
Hamilton, New York. Combined meeting of the 
following sections: English, History and Social 
Science, Junior High School, Secondary Prin- 
cipals. 

Dr. Howard Dawson—Assistant Secretary of Na- 
tional Education Association. Intermediate Sec- 
tion. 

Mr. G. F. Ekstrom—Agricultural: Supervisor, Iowa 
State Board of Vocational Education. Agricul- 
tural Section. 

Mr. Nelson L. Green—President of Visual Education 
Department of the National Education Associa- 
tion, and editor of “The Educational Screen.” 
Visual—Radio Section. 

Miss Lily Lindquist—Supervisor of Modern Lan- 
guage, Detroit, Michigan. Modern Language 
Section. 

Miss Maude McBroom—University of Iowa. Inter- 
mediate and Rural Sections. 

Miss Myrtle Ness—Supervisor of Art, Winnetka Pub- 
lic Schools, Winnetka, Illinois. Fine Arts Sec- 
tion. 





You Will Find the Beautiful 
HEIDELBERG HOFBRA 


TO EAT 


German Dishes—Sea Foods — Steaks and Chops 


Lunch 35c up oie Dinner 65c up 





Extraordinary Reductions 
300 GARMENTS 


Formals - Coats and Suits Now at 
Velvet Dresses - Silk Dresses 


Wool Dresses yy Price / 
Our Usual High Quality 


CINDERELLA FROCKS 
8 South Carroll Street 














WELCOME! 
Southern Wis. Teachers Convention 
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’ Schedule of Section Meetings *Women Deans __--- Gifford’s Tea Room (5:30) ~------- 

Friday, 2:00 P. M.—unless otherwise indicated (* Indicates that the section has a luncheon or dinner 
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Agricultural ~------- RE EEE 
Commercial ~------- Groves School for Secretaries ~----- ] 
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Geography -------- First Methodist Church ~---Assembly 


Hist. and Soc. Sci.__Christ Pres. Church ~-.---~--- Aud. 9 
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Intermediate ~ ----- Public Library ~----------- -Aud. 

nior High School_Christ Pres. Church ~~~ -Aud. 
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*Manual Arts ....... RINE TENONY Ginaced cen neeednaee 
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‘Modern Language ..Loraine Hotel .................... 
Y. W. 
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ice which sets it apart from 
other dresses. 


Apparel and Whatever you choose will 


have the lovely touch that 


e Accessories : has always marked MAN- 


P GEL’S dresses. 
for Spring! - 


When you are in Madison, 
why not see the new style 25 S. Pinckney Madison 
versions for the coming 

season —they are on 
parade throughout our 


store. We invite you. Signs of Spring 


From 
’ WALK-OVER 
Q i O nv JS Our expert salesmen are waiting to show you 
the smartest selection of quality foot-wear. 


DEPARTMENT STORE Make This Store Your Headquarters 
ON THE SQUARE NEXT 


TO THE PARKWAY THEATRE WALK-OVER 


On Capitol Square Madison 


Make MANGEL’S your convention 
shopping headquarters 






































HOTEL LORAINE 


A Schroeder Hotel 
Madison, Wisconsin 


The finest and most modern Hotel in Madison cordially solicits your patron- 
age while attending the Southern Wisconsin Teachers District convention. 
We suggest advance reservations 
Reasonable Rates— —Coffee Shop Service 
HOTEL LORAINE MANAGEMENT 
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Making it Dramatic 

A class in English was given the task of writing 
four lines of dramatic poetry. The results were vari- 
ous, and selecting the verse of a usually bright boy, 
the teacher read: 

“A boy was walking down the track, 
The train was coming fast, 

The boy stepped off the railroad track 
To let the train go past.” 

“This verse is very well done,’ said the teacher, 
“but it lacks drama. Try again, Johnny, and make it 
more dramatic.’ Whereupon, in a surprisingly short 
time, Johnny produced the following verse: 

“A boy was walking down the track, 
The train was coming fast, 

The train jumped off the railroad track 
To let the boy go past.” 


Bouquet With a String 

Music was prohibited during certain hours in the 
precincts of the college, but one undergraduate found 
the saxophone more engrossing than his studies. Next 
day he received a note from the higher authority: 
“Much against my better judgment, and for purposes 
of discipline only, I am compelled to regard your 
saxophone playing as music.” 

—Christian Register 


Dignified 

Doting Mother: “Now, Reginald, you have fin- 
ished your college course and have your degree. 
Your education has cost us a great deal. So I think 
you should start looking for employment of some 
kind.” 

Reginald: “But don’t you think mother, that it 
would be more dignified for me to wait till the of- 
fers begin coming in, so I can take my choice?’ 


Just Like Teachers 
Son: My teacher pulled something on me _ today 
that made me mighty sore. 
Mother: What was that? 
Son: My ear. 


An Ancient Nuisance 
Ist ROTC (preparing essay): ‘What do they call 
those tablets the Gauls use to write on?” 
Roommate: ‘Gaul stones.” 


Profitable Deafness 


“Hello! This is long distance. I have a call for 
you from Miami.” 

“Hello! This is Ben. Listen, Jack, I'm stranded 
here and need $100.” 

“TI can’t hear. Something is wrong with the 'phone.” 

“IT want $100.” 

“IT can’t hear you.” 

Operator: “I can hear it O.K.” 

“Well, you give him the $100.” 

—Punch Bowl 


Watch Your Hatl 
First Burglar: “Where have you been?” 
Second Ditto: “Robbing one of the fraternity 
houses.” 


First Burglar: “Lose anything?” 
—The Log 


Intuition 
“My son’s home from college.” 
“How do you know?” 


“IT haven’t had a letter from him for three weeks.”’ 
—Leigh Burr 


Mistaken Identity 
First Father: “What, your son is an undertaker? I 
thought you said he was a doctor?” 
Second Father: ‘No, I said he followed the med- 
ical profession.” 
—The Log 


The Student's Alibi 
Can’t study in the fall— 
Gotta play football; 
Can’t study in the winter— 
Gotta play basketball ; 
Can’t study in the spring— 
Gotta run track; 
Can’t study in the summer— 
Gotta girl. 


Bare 
Girls, when they went out to swim 
Once dressed like Mother Hubbard 
Now they have a bolder whim 


And dress more like her cupboard. 
—Witt 


In South Dakota a farmer left his horses in the 
field and went for a drink of water. When he re- 
turned the grasshoppers had eaten the horses and 
were pitching horseshoes to see who would eat the 
harness. 

—Finjan 


Before the development of modern transport and 
communication, half the world didn’t know how the 
other half lived. Today, in our enlightened machine 
age, half the world doesn’t care whether the other 
half lives. 

—Pelican 


Statistics 
Streetcar Conductor: “How old are you my little 
girl?” 
Little Boston Girl: “If the corporation doesn’t ob- 
ject, I'd prefer to pay full fare and to keep my own 
statistics.” 


An Awkward Landing 

Freddie is a boy of five years and he has a little 
brother who is just beginning to walk. The younger 
brother's name is Frank, and while Freddie likes him 
in a certain way, his nose has been rather out of joint 
since his arrival. The other day he said to his mother: 

“Did baby come from heaven?” 

“Yes, my boy,” replied the mother. 

“Well, then,” said the young hopeful, “he must 
have landed on his feet; that’s what makes him so 
bowlegged.” 


Impedimenta 
“What's a pedestrian, dad?” 
“A pedestrian is a person with a wife, daughter, 


two sons, and a car.” 
—The Oklahoma Teacher 
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Mid-West Phy. Eds. 
Convene March 18-21 


Wisconsin coaches and school ad- 
ministrators will be interested to 
note that the Mid-West Physical 
Education association will hold its 
annual convention at Grand Rapids 
on March 18-21. Features of the 
convention include a full evening's 
demonstration by public schools 
and colleges of Michigan, the semi- 
finals and finals of the Michigan 
state basketball tournament; and 
addresses by such well-known indi- 
viduals as Dean Arps of Ohio 
State university, Dr. Lee Vincent 
of the Merrill Palmer school, De- 
troit, and Helen Hicks, former 
women’s national golf champion. 
There will also be an athletic sym- 
posium on March 21 for all ath- 
letic coaches attending the state 
tournament. 





Janesville Convocation 
on Student Problems 


“Boy meets Girl,” but the an- 
swer was not found in the current 
play of that name for Janesville 
Senior High School. It was found 
through an All-School Convocation 
Monday and Tuesday, January 20 
and 21, which centered around 
Mrs. William H. Morgan of Iowa 
City, Iowa, lecturer and discussion 
group leader in the fields of Fam- 
ily Relationships and Personal Ad- 
justments. The two major topics 
followed were “Understanding Our 
Parents” and “Boys and Girls as 
Friends”. At an evening meeting 
for parents on Monday her topic 
was “Understanding Our Chil- 
dren.” 

Brought to the school by the 
Fidelis Club, the school’s all-girls 
organization; the Girl Reserves; 
the Hi-Y; and the Student Cabi- 
net, Mrs. Morgan spent the two 
days talking before the assembly 
twice, meeting the senior advisory 
groups, the everyday living class, 
a group of leaders of high school 
Organizations, and individuals who 
cared to talk with her. 

Mrs. Morgan's cultured back- 
ground, her experience with young 
people, her open-mindedness, and 
her ability to secure honest answers 
from the boys and girls pointed the 
sessions to a successful discussion 
of the problems of high school 
students, 








OFFICERS INSTALLED AT EXECUTIVE MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the W.E.A. 
was held on January 17, in Mil- 


waukee. After disposing of old 
business President McKean escorted 
the new president, Miss Frances 
Jeinek, to the chair and matters 
of new business were considered. 
The new vice-presidents, Miss Pot- 
ter and Messrs. Henkel and Mur- 
phy also attended the meeting. 

‘Ine services of Dr. Leroy Peter- 
son, the research assistant, are to 
be continued during the school year 
of 1936-37, it having been adopted 
as a permanent policy a year ago to 
continue this branch of association 
activity. Another appropriation was 
made for the work of the Science 
Committee. It was voted that the 
1936 Delegate Assembly meet on 
November 5. W.E.A. delegates to 
the N.E.A. convention at Portland 
were granted $75 to help defray 
expenses incident to attendance as 
such, 

The Investment Committee of 
the association, composed of Treas- 
urer Loomis, C. J. Anderson, and 
Secretary Plenzke also had a meet- 
ing. 
































St. Louis Rooms at a 
Premium 


Confronted with the great- 
est demand for accommoda- 
tions in years, the Secretary's 
office has worked hard to se- 
cure adequate quarters for 
all those planning to go to 
the Department of Superin- 
tendence meeting at St. Louis 
the latter part of this month. 

Immediately following the 
Denver convention last sum- 
mer the W.E.A. secretary 
visited St. Louis and secured 
blocks of rooms at two ho- 
tels. The unusual demand 
from Wisconsin school ad- 
ministrators has exhausted 
the original supply of rooms, 
and we are doing our ut- 
most to secure additional 
accommodations. 

It looks like a_record- 
breaking meeting, and we 
hope that you'll be with us 
when the Wisconsin Special 
leaves the Union station, 
Chicago, over the Alton at 
12:30 P. M., Saturday the 
22nd. 














N. E. A. Radio Program 
Time Schedule Revised 


“Our American Schools’ which 
has been broadcast since last Sep- 
tember on the WEAF network of 
the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany every Wednesday evening at 
7:30 p. m. Eastern Standard Time, 
is now being broadcast the same 
day at 7:45 p. m. The program at 
the new period follows a broadcast 
by the commentator Edwin C. Hill, 
and will take the place on the net- 
work formerly occupied by “City 
Voices” on some stations. The 
change places “Our American 
Schools’”” at a more favorable posi- 
tion on the time schedule. New 
stations which will be made avail- 
able to “Our American Schools” 
beginning in January will extend 
the audience, particularly in the 
West and South. 


The Saturday morning program 
will continue as usual at 11:00 
o'clock Eastern Standard Time, un- 
der the direction of Florence Hale. 
If the NBC station which serves 
your community is not now broad- 
casting these programs, the revised 
schedule will give them an oppor- 
tunity to do so. A postcard ad- 
dressed by you to the manager of 
the station will call this to his 
attention. 


Many Fine Speakers on 
Northeastern Program 


Advance reports on the meeting 
of the Northeastern Wisconsin 
Teachers association, held in Fond 
du Lac on February 8th, pointed to 
a meeting of outstanding educa- 
tional significance. 

The theme of the 1936 conven- 
tion was “The School's Responsibil- 
ity for the Conservation of Natural 
and Social Resources’. 

Headliners included Ralph M. 
Immel, member of the Wisconsin 
Conservation commission; Ralph 
Allen Overstreet, head of the de- 
partment of philosophy at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York; 
Chief Eagle Plume, interpreter of 
Indian lore, life, and culture; Dr. 
Charles Prosser, director of Dun- 
woody Institute, Minneapolis; Dr. 
Dora V. Smith, of the University 
of Minnesota; and O. W. Neale, 
Stevens Point Teachers college. 
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Appleton Vocational 
Teacher is Germ Target 


It's hardly fair to laugh about 
it, but the efforts of Carl Bertram, 
co-ordinator at the Appleton Voca- 
tional school, to avoid flying germs 
are unsuccessful enough to be news. 
Anyway, we're not responsible for 
the reporting, which we gather from 
the Wisconsin Vocational News. 

It really all started with young 
Jimmy, the Bertram representative 
in kindergarten. Jimmy had run 
amuck with a whole flock of germs 
and came home one day this fall 
with a double dose of scarlet fever 
and mumps. The threat of a quar- 
antine sign caused Papa Bertram 
to pack up his extra shirt and take 
up his abode with friends. 

But Carl wasn’t as tough as he 
thought, for in less than a week he 
was back home with a case jof scar- 
let fever all of his own. Being of 
a philosophical frame of mind he 
made the best of it and took the 
opportunity of getting re-acquainted 
with his family. 

According to the News Mr. Ber- 
tram was looking forward to the 
first of the year, for at that time 
the quarantine was to be lifted and 
he would be permitted to get back 
to his school desk. 





Journal Artist Sells 
Prize Lithographs 


Groups or individuals interested 
in Paul Bunyan tales please note! 
The artist who has been drawing 
our covers during the past two 
years, James Watrous, has done an 
interesting group of murals on 
Paul Bunyon legends. These murals 
have been incorporated as a part 
of the Paul Bunyon room in the 
Wisconsin Union at the U. of W. 
The last mural done by Mr. Wat- 
rous took first prize in the 1935 
Wisconsin Artists’ salon, and the 
value of the work can be gauged 
by the fact that one of the judges 
was the famous American muralist, 
Thomas Hart Benton. 

Mr. Watrous has had his final 
mural lithographed and is offering 
copies for sale at the exceptionally 
low price of $4. The picture is in 
black and white, with overall di- 
mensions of 6”x16", suitably 


mounted (16” x 22”) for framing. 
Anyone interested in securing a 
copy of Mr. Watrous’ work can or- 
der by writing 
Union, at Madison. 


the Wisconsin 





Directory of 1936 Section Chairmen 


Many times during the year we have calls for the names of 
section chairmen. If you have reason to have this information we 
suggest that you clip this list and keep it handy. 

Section chairmen met in Milwaukee last month and made tenta- 
tive plans for the 1936 convention. 


Section Chairman 

Agricultare _.-.22-22 A. L. McMahon-_---- Chilton 

AUP SCIGNCE cece coe Charles Horwitz ~---1218 Superior, Antigo 

gee ee Re Helen E. Moss___--- Art Suprv., West Allis 

Biglbe<c..2eko2u2-se es Paul Lofthus .....-- Seymour 

Character Education ____- Ralph Chamberlain _-Rufus King H. S., Mil. 

Shemisity: 22. leccecceS George Peterson _-_-H. S., Sheboygan 

CICS oo EN Fred Moser ~.-~_-_-- Cumberland 

Coll. Tchrs. of Educ.____- Jr sonth ose. 2s State Tchrs. Coll., 
Oshkosh 

Commercial! 2.22222 Arthur Jordan ___--- Cent. H. S., La Crosse 

Conservation —.2.....—. Geo. N. Hetherington-Cent. H. S., La Crosse 

Educ. of Crippled Child._Clarice Halverson _..U. W., Orth. Hosp., 
Madison 

Educ. of the Deaf ______ Alice Streng ~....-- State Tchrs. Coll., Mil. 

Educ. of Excep. Child..__Rolland Nock ~___-- Lincoln Sch., Appleton 

Educational Research ____W. B. Senty ____--- Plymouth 

Elementary Principals ___Ernst A. Rintelmann_408 Carpenter Ave., 
Cudahy 

EVO 1 ) 9 ea gece 5 ee Me Hermine Foelske ~--2130 S. 82nd St., 
West Allis 

General Science ....___- Clyde Stewart ~..--- Lancaster 

(Geogiapny 226 3 Leah eb! ......-- Stevens Point 

Grammar Grades _______ Volmer H. Sorensen-Williams Bay 

Giinance a eck ee CoG; Stangelss ca! Lincoln H. S., 
Manitowoc 

Handwriting ..-.......2 Lillian Bushman _-_-Burlington - 

Health Education _______ 

ict) 5 a se Bernice Cadman ___-Sen. H. S., Janesville 

Home Economics ~_____- Esther Segner ...._... - Voc. Sch., Milwaukee 

Industrial Arts _-_______ Roy A. Radtke.__._- 1111 N. 10th St., Mil. 

Intermediate Grades ____J. E. Heffernan___-__- 2112 S. 9th St., 
Sheboygan 

Junior High School ____- G. W. Bannerman__-Jr. H. S., Wausau 

Kindergarten—Primary __.Mrs. Margaret Balch.2137 Keyes Ave., 
Madison 

Rabies sate i A. D. Winspear____- Univ. of Wis., Madison 

ibiaty 2236 eS George C. Allez___-- 1208 Coll. Ave., 


Stevens Point 
sees May M. Beenken=_-_-State Tchrs. Coll., 
Oshkosh 
Mental Hygiene _______ Annette Washburne _.Univ. of Wis., Madison 
Modern Foreign Lang. ___ Charles M. Purin__--U. W. Extens. Bldg., 
Milw. 


ISIC Re aed, Ae Sa L. Marvin Wilkins__-Oconto 

Physical Education ______ Mrs. Fannie Steve__.726 E. Gorham St., 
Madison 

BAVEIGS Me Sor ton soe Truman Bloss —~----~- Edgerton 

Retirement Association ~_ William Milne ____- Phillips 

FNP 8 od nt ne Fillmore Laun ___~- Co. Normal School, 
Monroe 

Speech Correction  ~____~ Lavilla A. Ward____- Dept. of Pub. Inst., 
Madison 

Speech Training ~....-_- Ruth Kentzler ____-- Cent. H. S., Madison 

State Graded Schools ____H. H. Snyder______- Hartford 


Visual Education ______- Stanley O. Opsahl__-Voc. School, Milw. 
Vocational Education ___._ West A. Burdick__..Voc. School, Madison 


Wis. Assn. of Deans of 
WOnien 2252-22 .1-2.2 Zoe B. Bayliss_____- Univ. of Wis., Madison 
Wis. Assn. of Sec. Sch. 
PAG he ier A. TT. Conrad. 2.54 E. High Sch., Superior 
Wis. Cong. of the P.T.A..Mrs. W. A. Hastings.421 Insurance Bldg., 
Madison 
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Modern Schools everywhere are 
stressing Daily Drills 
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rob gums of health-giving exercise and stim- 
ulation. Gums become weak, tender. 


S A vital help in teaching oral 
hygiene, thousands of teach- 
ers are stressing daily class drills 
in gum massage. For not only do 
these instructive drills hold the 
children’s interest, but they give 
them a splendid start toward a 
lifetime of sound, white teeth and 
firm, healthy gums. 


The reason for gum massage is 
simple. As any dentist will tell 
you, our daily diet of soft foods 
robs our gums of health-giving 
exercise. And lacking work to do, 
gums become flabby, weak. They 
tend to bleed. “Pink tooth brush” 
appears—a warning that gums are 
in an unhealthy condition. Ig- 
nored, “pink tooth brush” may 





Published in the interest of Better Health 
by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York 


ESTABLISHED 1887 





@ Insert, Above —Today’s soft, creamy foods 


@ Right— Before a mirror, children see how 
light pressure on the gums drives away slug- 
gish blood, to be replaced by a fresh supply. 


éven lead to disorders like gingi- 
vitis, Vincent’s disease, pyorrhea. 

To combat “pink tooth brush? 
to keep gums firm and healthy, 
modern dentists urge regular gum 
massage to supply the exercise 
that gums must have. 

Give your pupils the benefits 
of daily gum massage drills. The 
classroom method of teaching is 
to place the index finger—repre- 
senting the tooth brush—on the 
outside of the jaw, and rotating 
the finger from the base of the 
gums toward the teeth. 

As an aid to the massage, Ipana 
Tooth Paste is recommended. For 
not only does Ipana keep teeth 
clean and sparkling white, but it 


My name 


in Gum Massage! 


Bristol-Myers Co. Dept. TX-26, 626 Fifth Ave.. New York, N.Y 

Please send Free Samples of Ipana and Class Hygiene Record Charts. 
No. of pupils in my charge. 
Name of Supt. or Principal. 









is also especially designed to aid 
the massage in toning the gums. 


Use Ipana yourself. Every time 
you clean your teeth with it. rub 
a little extra Ipana into your 
gums. Almost at once you'll no- 
tice a new whiteness to your 
teeth, a healthy tingle in your 
gums. But Ipana or no, every edu- 
cator now has the opportunity to 
spread the doctrine of better teeth 
and healthier gums by teaching 
children the habit of gum massage. 


Grade. 











School 





Address 





(Write accurate parcel-post shipping address) 
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TEACHERS CREDIT UNION IN ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of stock- 
holders and board of directors of 
the Wisconsin Teachers Credit 
Union was held in the Secretary's 
office, January 11. The board is 
composed of Frank V. Powell, 
Madison, president; Nellie Wight- 
man, Richland Center, Nellie Ev- 
jue, Merrill, W. F. Roecker, Mil- 
waukee, and A. A. Elsner, Cass- 
ville. Thomas A. Hippaka, Madi- 
son, and O. H. Plenzke, treasurer 
and secretary respectively of the 
Credit Union were also present. 

Mr. Roecker was re-elected to 
board membership for a five year 
term. All present officers and mem- 
bers of the credit union committee 
were re-named to their posts. The 
committee is composed of Miss 
Amanda Schuette, E. J. McKean, 
and E. G. Wipperman. 

The soundness of the credit 
union is shown by the fact that 
after deducting 20% of the net 
earnings for the Guaranty Fund 
and the amount of the dividends, a 
balance was placed in the Reserve 
Fund. It was voted that in accept- 
ing additional shares priority be 
given to new members. 





Exchange Teacher Will 


‘Center-Aisle’ in Hawaii 


At last the cat’s out of the bag, 
and Madison teachers are beginning 
to understand why Elsie Carlson, 
commercial teacher at Madison 
East, has been so enthusiastic about 
Hawaii ever since her return last 
fall, after a year of exchange teach- 
ing in the “paradise of the Pacific’. 
The news has leaked out that Miss 
Carlson is going back to Hawaii 
next summer—and she’s going to 
be a Mrs. and no longer a Miss. 


Last year Miss Carlson went to 
Hawaii as an exchange teacher, 
handling the commercial work in 
the Washington Intermediate school 
in Honolulu. We're not sure 
whether it was the witchery of a 
full Hawaiian moon, the soft whis- 
pers of the Pacific on famed Wai- 
kiki beach, or the handsome feat- 
ures of a man named Joe, but 
be that as it may, the fact remains 
that the teaching experience in 
Hawaii was quite to Miss Carlson's 
liking, and she is unqualified in her 
recommendation of the teacher-ex- 
change system. 


So-o0-0-0, if you're interested in 
romance you'd better investigate 
the merits of exchange teaching! 





Credit Union Financial Statement for 1935 


Cash Report 





Receipts: 
Ot Ba SP it ak Si a ee eee $ 3,425.00 
IIEPORUS soci occnec ecco nko eee eee oe 271.71 
ORANG i fs om ge es en nw a ee age ee ec 15,702.20 
RRIRTOSE TECOIVER: ccc oecsd eee teeee eee eee 1,191.54 
NS ee eo Be aoe os See ee a ee ee 73.06 
RCE ES oo a oe a a 70.00 
Pxnense fern yon otc nose ee ee ee 13.68 
Carat Gye8 Goa SHOU cu Soles ek ek eed ee 329.30 
2 RE CE eee gee Okt NE Re RO Peres Lae 2,000.00 
(NG EY To 5 ee Ee ye ee ee RO a $23,076.49 
Kcaseatineminniey 2-1 ek teen, oo eee sea 1,296.62 
ELTON CL) 5 gaan, RST EIST FT pe ecee aa aate Era aes ee 1,028.07 
a ne ee Se Mee OMe Le ae ee eae. ee $25,401.18 
Disbursements: 
Sa eee a Ae Ri or Se Te ie re $ 995.00 
BPODOSUS: 2 - aoe cae ah ee eee ee en eaeee 235.00 
1 oe ee Re A eo 16,940.00 
Reh ONRIGS ooo a ee coo ee Sete eee 32.50 
PIRES coo oe ea ashe na ne ca loeeeaee nae 170.33 
RADAR ne ee ae i ee: Ae Se 694.76 
NN i A i a at ark te e cyas Ad Ose te al es PRE awe aorie 1,000.00 
Cagnvoneetenn SUOb Unectuaee cu cejbi cadeee cue 329.00 


Total Disbursements 


Cash at end of year 


Cash on waiver 


Expenses: 
Interest paid 
Other expenses 





$20,396.59 
3,976.52 
1,028.07 


Cash over and short 


Guaranty fund 





Reserve fund 


Dividends 


Income: 


Fines 


Other income 


Entrance fees 


Cash over an 
Total 
Assets: 
LOBRS. cnn 


Cash on hand 
Cash on waiver 


Total 
Liabilities: 

Shares 
Deposits ~~~ 
Bills payable 
Reserve fund 
Guaranty fun 
Undivided ea 


Borrowers 


Members 


d short 


Bisse hts ee Bee hn boas 


rnings 


Se eee ne en ae Pa ae an ae ere eee 140 


$25,401.18 


$ 32.50 
170.33 
329.00 
229.15 
221.84 
694.76 





$ 1,677.58 


$ 1,191.54 
73.06 

13.68 
70.00 
329.30 


$ 1,677.58 


$11,488.05 
3,976.52 
1,028.07 





$16,492.64 


$13,425.00 
144.21 
1,000.00 


$16,492.64 
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WitH tarlatan wings and fairy 
costume, Sally shows magic con- 
nection between Good Health 
and Good Teeth. Four factors 
that help children have good 
teeth are: Right Food, Personal 
Care, Dentist’s Care and plenty 
of Chewing Exercise. There’s 
a reason, a time and a place for 
Chewing Gum. 


Forward Looking manufacturers call upon great Universities to 


Q-24 








Results of such research form the basis of our advertising. The National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers. 


make impartial investigations of their products. 

















Which side will you be on when Sickness, 
Accident or Quarantine come? 
Will you be forced to watch your hard-earned sav- 


ings dwindle away? Will you have to give up plans 
you have made for a haypy vacation? Or will you 
have to experience the embarrassment of asking 
financial aid from friends? Why not be prepared to 
help yourself by including in your budget 
the very small amount it takes to enroll 
with T.C.U. Be Safe—get under the T.C.U. 
Umbrella. You owe it to yourself to find 
out at once how little it costs to enjoy all 
the protective benefits of this great organi- 
zation of teachers for teachers. Why not 
write today before it is too late. Use the 
convenient coupon. No agent will call. In- 
formation will be mailed you. : 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters i 
1 
¥ 





914 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 
FEBRUARY, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRT 





Between the Two 
Stands T.C.U. 


What provision have you made for the 
unusual risks of your profession? Sta- 
tistics show that each year one out of 
every five teachers meets with sickness, 
accident or quarantine. Remember that 
“all diseases come to school” from all the 
homes in the neighborhood. So, to usual 
health hazards, many more are added. 
Surely the risk is far too great for any 
teacher to carry alone. That is why 
T.C.U. was founded and why so many 
thousands of your co-workers are already 
under the T.C.U. Umbrella. Even when 
the gloomy days come, sunshine and 
cheer can also come—because “Between 
the Two Stands T.C.U.” 


ee fer Se lees Sey SRNR SE RN EE ES em 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T.C.U., 914 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

I am interested in knowing about your 

Protective Benefits. Send me the whole 

story and booklet of testimonials. 

oe 


Be re ee iy os ania eeedeleleieansian 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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SCHOOL MEN! 


Superintendents « Principals « Outstanding Teachers 


Unusual Vacation Opportunity 


Due to the unprecedented increase in our school and teacher sales 
in 1935—we are planning an extensive expansion program this year. 
We are beginning early as we are anxious to contact those men 
who consider their vacation well in advance—men who seek not 
only INcomE but a position that will allow them to use their train- 
ing, experience, and contacts to the best advantage. 

Our ScHOOL AND TEACHER SERVICE Department has openings for 
a limited number of men in every state. School men in this depart- 
ment (with little or no previous sales experience), averaged from 
$200 to $500 per month and more, in the summer of 1935. BustNEss 
Tais YEAR Promises EvEN GREATER RETURNS! 


Write Now for full details of this unusual opportunity —giving age, 
experience, training —BE SuRE to specify your choice of territory, 
and date available. A car is, of course, required. Address: 

School and Teacher Dept. 29 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
1000 North Dearborn St., Chicago 


The most significant development 


of recent years in Primary Reading 


The Alice and Jerry Books 


Ready in February - Write for complete data 
ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois New York Noh macehlatice) 
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New Books 


Teachers, particularly those in the commercial field 
will be interested in the new Gregg books, listed be- 
low. A few features of several books are worthy of 
special mention, though only lack of space prevents 
us from giving more attention to all these fine texts. 





Essentials of Business Mathematics 
R. R. Rosenberg, Gregg Publishing Co., 
York City. Price $1.20 

Teaching Methods and Testing Materials in 
Business Mathematics 
R. R. Rosenberg, (Same publishing address) 
Price $1.20 

These two texts are part of a series on business 
mathematics, and teachers of commercial subjects will 
find much of value in all four books of the group. 

“Essentials of Business Mathematics’ is designed 
to develop speed and accuracy in the fundamental 
processes of arithmetic commonly used in making 
business calculations. The various units of the text 
are logically divided into such heads as Addition, 
Subtraction, Division, etc., plus such essential units 
as Profit and Loss, Banker's, Accurate, and Com- 
pound Interest, Marked Price, etc. The text is sup- 
plemented with a very good testing program. 

“Teaching Methods and Testing Materials in Busi- 
ness Mathematics” is exactly what the title indicates. 
Fifteen chapters are devoted to methods in specific 
topical divisions of the subject, each chapter being 
divided into five parts: objectives of the topic, presen- 
tation of the processes, where emphasis should be 
placed, teaching suggestions, and specimen problems 
and solutions. 

The second part of the text provides a complete 
testing program, with ten achievement tests and one 
test which can be used as a final examination cover- 
ing the entire subject. 


New 


Other New Gregg Texts 
List Price 
Teaching Gregg Shorthand by the Functional 
Method—L. A. Leslie .........----- $1.20 


The English of Business, Complete—H. A. 
Hagar, L. G. Wilson, E. L. Hutchin- 
$66, (Gb Biiehath 2 sc ak oe 1.00 


The English of Business Work Book___--- 40 


Essentials of Commercial ae Revised— 

W. H. Whigam, L. L. Jones, J. W. 

MOONY i coo ceed eso neeaneusdee ss 1.40 
Intensive Bookkeeping and Accounting— 

Ee Ut COSINE padebnacsendnowauseawee 1.80 
Applied Secretarial Practice—R. P. SoRelle 

ano Jona i, Gtéeg 2. co2c5.0 nanan 1.40 
Applied Secretarial Practice, Laboratory 

es PARE Se See eee See eee .60 
Office Appliance Exercises—J. T. A. Ely, 

MMI RONDE a ce ld wes css 1.60 


A Dictionary of Modern Type Faces and 
Lettering 
William Longyear, Bridgman Publishers, Pel- 
ham, N. Y. Price $2.50 
Every school print shop should have this book in 
its library. It contains the most complete collection of 
type faces we've ever seen under one cover. The va- 
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riety of faces will help to illustrate their various uses 
in advertising display, as a means of conveying a 
variety of feelings in the reader. 


Following Printed Trails 
Carol Hovious, D. C. Heath and Co., 
Price $1.32 
Feeling that no amount of instruction in the art of 
study can be of any avail until the student learns to 
read intelligently the author of this text has pre- 
pared a thorough and comprehensive plan for train- 
ing in reading. And what is more, the plan is closely 
correlated to the pupil's life experiences. It proves 
to him that the ability to read is a vital tool to his 
success, whether in school, business, or social life. 
The book contains a vast amount of practice read- 
ing material—over three hundred and fifty short se- 
lections and fifteen longer articles. Likewise, ample 
provision is made for a comprehensive testing pro- 
gram, while the student is able to record his own 
advancement through a series of model progress 
records, 


Chicago. 


The Petersham Story Books 
Maud and Miska Petersham, John C. 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wheels, Ships, Trains, and Aircraft (cloth 
bound) at $.55 each 

Earth’s Treasures (Gold, Iron and Steel, Coal, 
and Oil) (cloth bound) at $.55 each 

Things We Do (Houses, Clothes, Food, and 
Transportation (cloth bound) at $.55 each 


Winston 


Have you ever seen a Petersham Story Book? If 
not you've missed seeing a book which is beautifully 
illustrated and written in a charming manner. This 
entire series, which has now grown to 12 volumes 
might well be available to the children in your school, 
for they are not only feasts for the young eye, but 
good food for the young mind, as well. The stories 
are told in a delightful manner, and they are full of 
information designed to enrich and develop the child's 
mind. 

Earth's Treasures, and Things to Do, initiated the 
young reader into mining operations, for gold, iron, 
steel, coal and oil, and told him many interesting 
stories about the evolution of houses, clothes, food 
and transportation. Now, with the new books of the 
series the child is conducted into that highly exciting 
realm of human experience—travel. There is little 
need to comment upon a child’s natural interest in 
such things as ships, cars, trains, and airplanes. Suf- 
fice it to say that the authors have done a masterful 
job in presenting their material in language which 
children understand, and through illustrations which 
are little short of being magnificent. As in previous 
books of the series the books are rich in color, with 
one-half of the 128 illustrations in lovely five color 
prints. 

It is remarkable that such artistic books can be 
presented at such a low cost, a figure which is well 
within the budget of most any school. 








See ads on pp. 294-5 for latest 
Books on Wis. State Library List! 

















New Books on The Wisconsin State Library List! 











in Your Library 


You Will Want These New Books 


Eau Claire 
Number price 
S845 The Terry Book (paper).......---..22...-<---.neee $ .24 
5632 The Little Terry Book (paper) .....--- etre yin 2 13 
5523 Child Story Literary Selections (Gr. 7)_.._._.......-- 83 
5524 Child Story Literary Selections (Gr. 8)_ . 
5789 Valentine Day (paper) -._- Aisne sTaciaicles ae casptlihe ata: 
O1R6 Raster Time anes) ...c os cncceccci acc wciedcwc cose .24 
5559 The Little Road (Cloth)___. Sipeckiemen ansee .32 
6006 The Open Rend (Cleth)....................-.:...... -40 
5664 Play Days with Billy and Betty_........._________.. .56 
5409 Vacation Days with Fluff and Trixy._.._...._..____- .60 
5635 Markers of Great Events_.........-...__- -76 
5574 The Jayhawker Book. ........-------- -60 
5515 Voices of Verse—Book One_.___.-.-- -60 
5516 Voices of Verse—Book Two-__-...........-..------ «ee 
5517 Voices of Verse—Book Three__..................... .76 
5518 Voices of Verse—Book Four_---...-....-- 16 
5384 A Learning Guide in General Science___-_.-- ee 
5431 Educative Experiences Through Activity U ila... a 
5156 World-Famous Pictures by Neale................__-- 2.38 
4622 Social Studies for Primary Grades___.........-_-...- 2.25 


See our complete list for the other numbers and books. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 
2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago, III. 
F. E. Jaastad, Wis. Representative 





Grade Title Number Price 
5andup BEST — STORIES FOR 
CHILDREN «oc ceinncccaceecacccas 5392 $0.90 
5andup PRINCESS HILDEGARDE..----.--- 5366 15 
5andup ROBIN RIDES AWAY..--.---..----- 5367 48 
5, 6 YOUNG PRINCE HUBERT..----.-- 4778 75 
5, 6 BEN OF OLD MONHEGAN....----- 4776 75 
7,8 PROFITABLE FARMING..--------- 5051 90 
RAINBOW READERS 
1 Es a8 5e 2 osc unteu ein yaneeedcee 4613 60 
1 ONG rc w cus tcniawaniinda’s 4614 60 
2 Book Two—Part I__.......-.-...-.. 5246 60 
2 Book Two—Part II_................ 5247 60 
3 Book Three—Part I. ............... 5828 67 
3 Book Three—Part II_............-- 5829 .67 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 




















Write for illustrated descrip- 

tions and order numbers of 

books now on the Wisconsin 
Township Library List. 





THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


623 So. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Stay with us when 
next you visit 


MILWAUKEE 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 


Reduced rates . . as low as 
$2.50 a day, with bath! 

















The Science of Everyday Health (1936 
Edition) 
Ralph E. Blount, Allyn & Bacon, Chicago. Net 
$.90 

Science of Everyday Health is a simple, practical 
guide to health habits for young. people of secondary 
school age. It is an organized course in public and 
personal health, with healthful living and healthful 
thinking its dominant theme. Its subject matter, or- 
ganization, and method show that it is clearly the 
product of long classroom experience. 

Our changing civilization makes health training an 
imperative need today in the curriculum of our 
schools. External conditions of urban life set up new 
hazards as well as new helps which require cultiva- 
tion of health judgment to support the formation of 
health habits. 

When city blocks shut out sunshine and fresh air, 
when pavements too often serve as playgrounds, when 
artificial stimuli to vital emotions are joined to high- 
pressure promotion of evil nostrums, health education 
must find first place in the training of our youth. 
Even in the case of young people who have an en- 
vironment conducive to the maintenance of health, 
teachers find an insistent demand for guidance in the 
care and use of physical powers and mental faculties. 

Health knowledge and health judgment are value- 
less without health conduct. The Science of Everyday 
Health presents the facts of physiology, anatomy, and 
hygiene for the young student as foundation materials 
for establishing health habits. Every exposition of a 
topic, every exercise, every supplementary reference, 
seeks to secure personal application of health princi- 
ples to the daily living of the individual student. 
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New Books on The Wisconsin State Library List! 








The well-known 


CURRICULUM FOUNDATION SERIES 


Number Stories I and II 
Health Stories I, II, III 
Science Stories I and II 
Art Stories, I, II, III 
are on the Wisconsin Library List. 
Also 17 other titles. Write for the 
complete list, #978R. 
Scott, Foresman and Company 
623 So. Wabash, Chicago, IIl. 


rae the Webster Reader Series: | 

















No. 5839 Tom, Jip, and Jane 

pe Mile Ne A Primer  .39 net 
No. 5836 Easy New Stories 

oo-.._.-..-First Reader .45 net 
No. 5837 Joyful Reading 

_.....Second Reader .48 net 

No. 5838 New Trails in Reading 

ape ae aoe a Third Reader .54 net 








Prices quoted above are net F. O. B. St. Louis 


Webster Publishing Company 


1808 Washington Ave. St. Louis, Missouri 











Nature Science Series 


5509-—World of Nature_-_ ____ Grs. 3—4— .89 
5508—Ways of the Wild Folk_Grs. 4—5— .89 
5507-Our Wonder World__Grs. 5—6— .89 
5506-In Field and Garden__Grs. 6—7— .89 


5552-Distinguished Americans 
Grs. 6—-7-.92 


Laurel Book Company - Chicago 
H. F. SCHELL, Representative 
Neenah, Wisconsin 














The 1936 echles- Candy | 
Catalog 


of books on the 
Wisconsin School Library List 








has been sent to your County Superinten- 
dent. Check the large number of new 
books before ordering. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


Publishers 
Chicago, Illinois 
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WISCONSIN LIBRARY LIST 
1936-1938 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
The following publications of Houghton Mifflin Company 
were added to the Wisconsin Library List for 1936-1938. 


Library Kau Claire 
No. — Author Title Grade Price 


5478 Eichel Treasure Chest of Literature__ ___ 


5479 Eichel Treasure Chest of Literature. ____ 5 85 
5480 LEichel Treasure Chest of Literature..... 6 85 
5543 Govan Those Plummer Children. _______ 6 1.60 
5601 Kent He Went With Marco Polo_____- 5-7 1.35 
5617 Kyle The Apprentice of Florence. ____- 1.60 
5639 Lynch ; | ee eae 3-4 1.35 
5663 Miller Jimmy, The Groceryman._...... 2-3 61 
5665 Miller To Market We Go________..___- 2-3 61 
5729 Perkins The Chinese Twins_............ 4-6 81 
5730 Perkins The Pickaninny Twins___..____- 4-6 81 
5731 Perkins The Spanish Twins. -........... 6-7 81 
5791 Schultz Sinopah, The Indian Boy___.___- 5-7 1.40 
5803 Scudder George Washington___........_. 6-8 44 
5808 Singmaster Swords of Steel_............._.- 7-9 1.60 
5827 Spyri |” eee 4-6 -76 
5834 Stevenson Dramatized Scenes from Amer- 
NS aa 6-9 84 
5858 Turner In the Daysof Young Ws snnaien 6-8 85 
5873 Webster The World’s Messengers_._....... 5-8 -98 





5879 White Where Is Adelaide.............. 3-5 «1.40 
5881 Williamson North After Seals_- _--. 7-9 1.35 
5911 Eichel Treasure Chest of Literature, 

1” 2 Ss 7 -89 
5912 Eichel Treasure Chest of Literature, 

SUI « ccaasnnsdsansanaca 7 89 
5913 LEichel Treasure Chest of Literature 

(| A eee 8 .89 
5914 LEichel Treasure Chest of Literature, 

| EES EES 8 .89 
5917 Flack Wait For William.............. 1 .80 
5918 Govan Five at Ashefield__..........__. 7 1.60 
5919 Harris Tales From Uncle Remus --.----- 4 -80 
5920 Robinson  Out-of-Door Book__......- eae 1.60 
5921 Phillips Marty Comes To Town 2 1.40 
5922 White PE I iiwridraddcntnscoase 2 1.40 











FREE GUIDE 


Our twenty new books added 
this year to the Wisconsin 
School Libraries list are— 


Arranged by Dewey Decimal 
System of Classification 


and 


Described Graded 


9 


For copies of this aid 
to selection write to 


American Book Company 


330 East Cermak Road Chicago, II. 
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RETIREMENT ANNUITY 


An A:tna Life 


is a self-managing and self-operating 
financial plan that will guarantee you 
a comfortable, undiminishing income 


as long as you live. 


Established in 1850 @ Symbol of Security 








The sole mission of these Aitna-izers is service. [here 2s one near you 








E. P. KASCHE 
Appleton 


ROBERT L. PETERSON 
Appleton 


R. L. HIRSCHINGER 
Baraboo 


STODDART AGENCY 
Beaver Dam 


CHESTER UEHLING 
Beloit 


A. C. Gipss 


Columbus 


WILLIAM C. STEINBERG 
Eau Claire 


E. C. SCHAUER 
Hartford 


JAMES T. O'CONNELL 
Kaukauna 


F. E. Hoarp 
Kenosha 


THE LEONARD AGENCY 
Kenosha 


C. MOULTON KING 
Milwaukee 


CuHas. E. McCuLLOUGH 
Kenosha 


O. W. MUENSTER GLENN W. MEDLER 


La Crosse Milwaukee 
I. E. DALTON H. A. MOEHLENPAH 
Manitowoc Milwaukee 


MortTIMER G. HUBER 
Madison 


JOHN BIRNSCHEIN 
Milwaukee 


MERVIN W. HEss 
Madison 


ALVIN MOSER 
Milwaukee 


VERYL F, COURTIER 
Madison 


MAX J. WESTER 
Milwaukee 


CHARLES T. COHEN 
Milwaukee 


C. H. ANDERSON 
Milton Junction 


LAMPERT & RICKARD 
Neenah-Menasha 


HALVOR J. BERG 
Milton Junction 


ALBERT E. MIELENZ 
General Agent 
ETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
312 First Wisconsin Natl. Bank Bldg. 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 


Tom Dowp 
New Richmond 


E. L. ATwoop 
Oshkosh 


H. W. BRUEGGER 
Oshkosh 


W. H. CHEESMAN 
Racine 


WILLIS P. SPERRY 
Phillips 


W. F. PATZER 
Sheboygan 


F. R. CRUMPTON 
Superior 


SPENCER W. TURNER 
Tomah 


Otto C. FREYER 
Waukesha 


OPPERMANN & 
HELLING, INC. 
Wausau 


BEN J. LUDTKE 
Whitewater 
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Coming Events 
February 14-15—Southern Wis. 
convention, at Madison. 
February 22-27—Dept. of Superintendence, at 
St. Lows. 
March 20—State Debate Finals, at Madison. 
March 21-28—Dramatic Guild Festival, at 
Madison. 
May 7—Finals in Extemporaneous Speaking 
etc., at Madison. 


Teachers 





The supervising teachers and county superintend- 
ents of the northern counties were guests of Miss 
Edith Turnell, supervisor, and Miss Vera Rehnstrand, 
superintendent, of Douglas county on November 1. 
The morning was spent in observation at the Billings 
school, Superior, and in the afternoon the group made 
an inspection tour of the Consumers’ Co-operative of 
the city. On the following day the group toured to 
the iron range where they visited the New Glass 
school, the 4-H clubhouse, and the new auditorium 
in Hibbing. 


December 14 was designated as Rural Visiting day 
by County Superintendent A. T. Nelson and Super- 
vising Teacher Ruby Lundquist, Burnett county. 
Twelve rural schools served as demonstration centers. 
Teachers whose schools were visited included Clarence 
Larson, Coomer; Mrs. Annie M. Nelson, Green 
Grove; Alora V. Beck, Scott; Arlyne Cornelison, Mc- 
Carty; Carolyn Peterson, Four Corner; Grace Aner- 
son, Perida; Vivian Spellman, Buck Lake; LaVone 
Erickson, Trade River; and Alma Swenson, Alpha. 


Leonard Vander Grinten, principal of the Milla- 
dore State Graded school writes us that all the teach- 
ers are subscribers to the JOURNAL. That's fine—we 
hope they read this, and every other item in the 
magazine. 


Two new members of the Neenah High school fac- 
ulty are Mrs. Florence Koepsel Oberrich, and Miss 
Frances Foley. They succeed Mrs. Madge Opie Grav- 
erson and Mrs. Margaret Parkin Ferris, both of 
whom recently resigned because of their embarkment 
upon that well-known sea of matrimony. 

A third Neenah teacher, Mrs. Alice Colony Koons, 
who was married during the Christmas holidays, has 
resigned because of the fact that she preferred the 
title “Mrs.” to ‘‘Miss”’. 


Supt. A. H. Luedke, Beaver Dam, was recently 
granted a three-year contract. In the past the super- 
intendent has been hired from year to year, so the 
action of the Beaver Dam board can mean only one 
thing: they are well satisfied with the services of 
Supt. Luedke, and are taking steps to offer him the 
security which comes with a long-term contract. 


Miss Helen Novak, teacher in the Bloomington 
High school for three and one-half years, recently re- 
signed her teaching position. Miss Novak is being 
married soon. 





Miss Nona Owen, for the past two years in charge 
of music in the Pardeeville and Wyocena schools re- 
cently resigned to accept a teaching position at Ar- 
gyle. Lester Arnold is now directing the music work 
at Pardeeville, while Miss Alma Huppert is doing the 
musical work at Wyocena. 


School administrators of northern Grant County 
have recently organized a Grant County Schoolmas- 
ters’ club. The first meeting of the club was held late 
this Fall and the following were elected as officers: 
Percy Stich, Roger Hollow, president; and Durward 
Lockey, secretary—treasurer. 


Martin Austin has been hired to teach the eighth 
grade at Burlington this second semester. Mr. Austin 
succeeds Miss Lucy Itzin, who died late in No- 
vember. 


We note that a large number of schools in some 
of the northern counties have cut the noon hour to 
thirty minutes. Eighty per cent of the rural schools 
in Langlade County have made the change, while a 
number of rural schools in Eau Claire County are 
also swinging over to the shortened lunch hour. The 
object is to enable pupils to get home earlier, and 
before dark on stormy days. 


“We are delighted to report Monroe 
County 100% in membership in the W.E.A. 
This is the second time we have achieved that 
rank in the history of our county, last year 
being the first.” 

—Ollie M. Severson, County Supt. 


Milton A. Fischer, principal of the Dodgeville pub- 
lic schools, was elected chairman of the State High 
School Forensic board at the state teachers conven- 
tion last November. 


The most ardent disciples of the thesis of Class 
Conflict would sit up and take a few lessons them- 
selves if they lived around Waupun and had a chance 
to sense the annual heat of potential conflict which 
accompanies the presentation of the annual senior 
class play. In years past the senior class play, a rather 
cruel burlesque on the members of the junior class, 
has taken place in the Spring, but this year it was 
shifted to December, and by now all the Waupun 
faculty members are hoping that the frigid breezes 
of February will cool the flame which has burned in 
the collective hearts of the juniors since the presenta- 
tion of the play. The feeling has gotten too strong to 
be funny, we understand, and if such is ‘the case it 
might be a good move to dispense with that particular 
class activity. 


We recently received a December copy of the Cole- 
man Hi Chronicler and were impressed with the com- 
pleteness of the issue. The bulletin consisted of 51 
mimeographed sheets, full of interesting items, jokes, 
and. school news. It’s grand to see how the smaller 
schools are succeeding in publishing school papers 
even though they haven't the money or facilities to 
have a printed paper. 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDE -Seen on Student Tours 


be UNIVERSITY 


OF COLORADO, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with 
recreation. Organized hikes and week- 
end outings; visits to glaciers and auto- 
mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park; mountain climbing; moun- 
tain camp maintained for summer stu- 
dents. Altitude of one mile, within sight 
of perpetual snow, gives unexcelled cli- 
mate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 22 to July 24 
Second Term, July 27 to Aug. 28 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Frangaise. Casa Espafiola. University 
Theater with special instruction in Dra- 
matic Production. Nursery, Demonstra- 
tion and Training Schools. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and 
administrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work. Organ recitals and pub- 
lic lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 


Boulder Common Point from East and South 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 
Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. R) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 
Summer Quarter Catalog 
Summer Recreation Bulletin 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology: 
Graduate School Bulletin 
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We note with pleasure that the November—Decem- 
ber issue of the Waushara County School bulletin, 
issued from the office of County Supt. Arthur Dietz, 
emphasizes the need for safety instruction through the 
schools. As teachers we should do our part to teach 
safety to the children in our classes, but it might be 
good to apply the rule to ourselves, before we start 
telling Johnny that it’s dangerous to dash out from 
behind parked cars. Our admonitions won't be very 
effective as long as we walk against red lights, jay- 
walk, and violate every other rule of safety. So first 
practice what you preach before you begin your 
sermon! 


“Prentice Public School teachers are 100% 
members in the W.E.A. and also 100% mem- 


bers of the Price County Local.” 
—O. W. Rodewald, Prin. 


The resignation of the chairman of the Mathe- 
matics Committee of the W. E. A. necessitated a 
change of personnel. The committee is composed of 
the following, who will continue studies in this par- 
ticular field: Mary Potter, Racine, chairman; Lena 
Marty, Oconomowoc; Bjonne Ullsvik, Sheboygan; 
M. L. Hartung, Wisconsin High school, Madison; 
May Blenken, Teachers College, Oshkosh; and Theo E. 
Donnelly, Milwaukee. 


About 135 people attended the Christmas dinner 
and party of the Oshkosh Education association, held 
at an Oshkosh hotel shortly before the beginning of 
Christmas vacation. W. N. Skowlund, president of 
the association, presided. Hazel Bauter was general 
chairman in charge of the party. Assisting her were 
Irma Perrigo and Annette Hainer. 


The state graded teachers of Chippewa county met 
at the Gower school the early part of December. 
Miss Nevena Connell, principal of the school, gave 
demonstration lessons in upper grade work and Miss 
Helen Durk, primary teacher, gave demonstrations in 
primary work. Other speakers included County Supt. 
Adele Felch, Mrs. Alberta Hogseth, county music su- 
pervisor, Mary Qinlan, supervising teacher, and George 
Landgraf of the State Department. 


Marie Ann Peterson, history and Latin teacher in 
Muscoda High school for the past five years, has re- 
signed to accept a position at Delavan. 


Three new Green county school teachers are Miss 
Esther Newman, teacher in the primary room of the 
Juda state graded school; Miss Helen Steiger, Divid- 
ing Ridge school, Adams township; and Miss Frieda 
Stark, teacher of the Shanghai district school, Spring 
Grove township. 


Beginning with the new year the formal report 
card in the Gilmanton High school has become a 
thing of the past. Teacher conferences and research 
have developed in its place a report to the pupil and 
parent that analyzes pupil progress, problems, etc. 
Principal C. M. Hulbert reports that the change has 
met with the approval of parents and teachers alike. 


Miss Pauline Bonesho, Eau Claire, has joined the 
staff of Monroe High school, as teacher of foods in 
the home economics course. She succeeds Miss Mabel 
Bushnell, who was released from her contract to take 
a home advisor’s position in the schools of De Witt 
county, Illinois. Miss Bonesho has been teaching at 
Hixton for the past three years. 
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Robert Tremain of Hustler has been engaged as 
principal of the Friendship grade schools, to fill a 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Price George, 
who resigned to accept a position in Madison. 

Miss Evelyn Kretzschmar of New Lisbon has been 
engaged to teach the 5th and 6th grades in the same 
school, a vacancy which resulted as the result of 
sickness on the part of the former teacher. 


An all-county teachers’ party on December 14 was 
one of the outstanding social events sponsored by the 
Fond du Lac County Teachers association this year. 
The evening's program consisted of a banquet, games, 
and dancing. 


Diagnostic tests in the four fundamental processes 
in arithmetic were given in November to all pupils 
in grades 4 to 8 in the schools of Fond du Lac 
county. The tests will be the basis for remedial work 
in arithmetic. A second test is being planned for the 
latter part of the year, to determine the progress 
made. 


Last year, after fifty years of teaching, Miss Mary L. 
Edgar, principal of the Washington grade school, 
Madison, retired, and this Fall more than 500 of her 
ex-pupils, many now some of Madison’s leading citi- 
zens, contributed bits of reminiscences and _half-for- 
gotten school history and bound all the material to- 
gether into a grand Memory Book for their former 
teacher. The book ‘was sent to Miss Edgar, in Cali- 
fornia, as a Christmas present. And you can just 
imagine the thrill of getting such a grand book, a 
gift which was deeply appreciated by Miss Edgar. 


August Bischoff recently joined the Juneau faculty 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Miss 
Nina Pautsch. 


Miss Frances Ritchie, for the past few years a 
teacher of physical education in the Baraboo schools, 
has resigned to accept a similar position in the Mani- 
towoc school system. 


Frank Weigel has been engaged as agricultural 
teacher at Cochran, succeeding Melvin Doser, Potosi, 
who is now teaching agriculture in the Columbus 
High school. 


Miss Christine Christenson, superintendent of the 
Marinette county schools, has returned to her home 
after a thyroid operation performed at Madison. This 
is the second major operation she has undergone in 
the past three months, 


Miss Carolyn Peterson, for the past five years 
teacher in the model department at the Marinette 
County Normal schools has been appointed the sec- 
ond supervising teacher of Marinette county. Miss 
Hazel Chamberlain succeeds Miss Peterson in the 
Normal school. 


The arm of the law is traditionally long, but the 
arm of the W.E.A. can go it one better. We recently 
received a request for a copy of Visual Education, 
recent bulletin of the association, and we thought 
nothing of it until we looked at the address. It came 
a long, long way—from San Juan, Porto Rico, And 
just as we go to press we have another “long dis- 
tance request’—from Dublin, Ireland. 


_ Mrs. Eleanor R. Johnston, home economics teacher 
in the Belmont high school, has been named home 
demonstration agent in Green county. 








ALTHOUGH there are about 455,000 live 
English words, 43 are repeated so often that 
they comprise half of the total number of words 
written and spoken in this language. Shall we 
send you this interesting list? 
_—_ 

HIGHER arithmetic has developed so tre- 
mendously in the past century that today it 
would require the life-work of at least two 
geniuses to master it all. But any child can 
learn all the arithmetic he needs for daily life 
with THE NEw CurRRICULUM ARITHMETICS, 
Triangle Series—built on the new scientific 
regraded curriculum plan which makes learning 
easy, reduces failures, and provides an enriched 
social treatment. 


_—_ 
CONGRATULATIONS will be in order 
(we hope), when the new arrival in the Winston 
family is announced at the meeting of the 
N.E.A. in St. Louis. Be sure to visit the 
Winston exhibit, Booths C-9-11-13-15-17-19. 

tt et oll 
FIRST in literacy among the 75 chief cities 
of the U.S. is Salt Lake City. 

—_—_—"" 

IN our battle with insects, some animals are on 
the side of man. Frogs and toads feed chiefly on 
insects. A toad in the garden is said to be 
worth twenty dollars a year.—From UsEeFuL 
ScrENCE FOR HiGH ScHoou (Weed, Rexford, 
and Carroll). Also in this new series, USEFUL 
ScriENCE, Books I and II, for Grades 7 and 8. 


ts al 

““INTEREST in first-year Bookkeeping has 
never been as high as this year,”’ wrote John R. 
Barnes, Principal, Grosse Pointe High School, 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan. Andthereason . . . 
this school is using BOOKKEEPING FOR IMMEDI- 
ATE UsE, Book I, by Kirk, Odell, and Street. 
Now ready: Book II, with the same socialized 
approach that has made Book I so popular. 


“_— 
SHORTEST sound in music has the longest 
spelling. It is the one-sixty-fourth note, or the 
hemidemisemiquaver. 

“—_— 
MOST common distribution of cards in Con- 
tract Bridge is 4-4-3-2. In this combination 
there are 136,852,887,600 possible different 
hands. Improve your game with Ety CuL- 
BERTSON’S NEw Contract BRIDGE SELF- 
TEACHER ($1.00 postpaid). 


The JOHN C. W IN AY TO N COMPANY 


WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~— PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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| WORKING AND 
HAPPY---USING 


| THE STANFORD SPELLER 
b 

John C. deem Ph.D. 

Stanford University, 
and 


Elmer H. Staffelbach, Ph.D. 
State College, San Jose 


We are pleased to announce that a new 
edition of The Stanford Speller has been 
even more popular than the first edition. 


The new edition contains a complete 
dictionary of all the words for Grades 4 
to 8 inclusive, with no increase in price. 
| Other important improvements are in- 
cluded in the new edition. 


Write for information about other 

PUPIL-—ACTIVITY TEXTBOOKS: 
Essentials of Everyday English 
Lennes Essentials of Arithmetic 
Art Appreciation Textbooks 


LAIDLAW ee ON WIS. STATE 
LIBRARY LIST 


5467 Karl’s Wooden Horse 

(Et MORNE) «occu $0.92 
5801 Life in the 20th Century 

(eS  |) a 89 
5690 Man Conquers the World With 
Science (6th grade) _____--- 85 


® 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


320 East 21st Street 
Chicago 







































Volmer H. Sorensen, superintendent of the Wil- 
liams Bay school, was recently granted a three-year 
contract. 


Miss Ruth Dieckhoff, for the past eight years a 
highly successful instructor of dramatics in the 
Neenah High school, recently resigned to accept a 
similar position in Kansas City. 


The Chippewa county local of the W.E.A. held a 
Christmas party and banquet at the Hotel Northern, 
Chippewa Falls, on December 14th. After a short 
program and business meeting State Supervisor George 
Landgraf gave a very interesting talk about his last 
summer's trip through Russia. 


Instead of the customary Saturday sectional meet- 
ings for teachers, Co. Supt. Adele Felch is substitut- 
ing a series of demonstration classes. The teaching is 
done by the regular teacher of each school. 


State graded teachers of Chippewa county met at 
the Gower state graded school last month to: observe 
demonstration teaching of Miss Nevena Connell, prin- 
cipal, and Miss Helen Durk. The afternoon was de- 
voted to conferences and talks given by State Super- 
visor George H. Landgraf, County Supt. Adele Felch, 
and Supervising Teachers Helen Nelson and Mary 
Quinlan. 


Miss Ella Farmer of Webster is the new English 
teacher at Lone Rock, having succeeded Mrs. Elise B. 
Zielsdorff, who resigned because of ill health. 


Miss Theodora Jax, Beaver Dam teacher, was re- 
cently named head of a committee which is in charge 
of state high schools’ activities, in connection with 
the Wisconsin Dramatic festival, which will be held 
in Madison on March 21-28. 


Miss Evelyn Betry, teacher of the third, fourth, 
and fifth grades of the Princeton public school, re- 
cently resigned, because of her approaching marriage 
to Francis Schulze, Beaver Dam, a manual arts in- 
structor in the Detroit, Michigan school system. 

Miss Jean O'Dell of Dalton has taken Miss Betry’s 
place at Princeton. Miss O'Dell has been teaching a 
country school near Markesan. 

















Salary Increase for Fond du 
Lac Teachers 


Things are “looking up” for 
the teachers of Fond du Lac. 
Through recent action of the 
Fond du Lac city council 
$30,000 has been added to the 
school payroll, becoming ef- 
fective on all salaries after 
January 1. A revised schedule 
has been put into operation 
and all teachers have received 
credit for training and experi- 
ence which has accumulated 
since the suspension of the 
schedule. Principals and su- 
pervisors are placed 15% be- 
low their former maximum 
salaries. 
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Do You 


Remember? 


When the gramophone enter- 
tained the ladies during their 
knitting and sewing circles? And 
gas lamps were ponderous things? 
The radio is our source of amuse- 
ment now... and the click of a 4 
button illuminates an_ entire rH 
home electrically. 


So all things modernize ... and 
today, Guardian Life insurance 
service is modernly planned to 
meet present day demands. Our 
representative will be glad to 
have a personal conference with 








you to discuss today’s methods of 7 
“Packaging Your Life Insurance” 
+... a plan to fit your individual | ] 
needs for present and future National Guardian Life Insurance Co. 
financial security. 122 West Washington Avenue | 
| Madison, Wisconsin 
Fill out and mail the coupon for Gentlemen: I shall be pleased to have my 
copies of our literature explain- name on your mailing list ... so that I may | 
ing the modern method of plan- | receive your latest bulletins on life insurance 
ning insurance protection, planning. l 
| pT a a ae oe tee Pe et ae ee 
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Chairmen of section programs met at Milwaukee 
on January 18 to receive instructions relative to for- 
mulation of the afternoon programs, held in connec- 
tion with the annual state meeting. Opportunity was 
provided chairmen to discuss availability of speakers, 
joint talent, etc. President Frances Jelinek addressed 
the group. : 


The Milwaukee County House of Correction estab- 
lished a recreational and educational program in the 
institution on July 22nd, 1935. 

Instruction includes a full graded school, some 
high school subjects, and University of Wisconsin, 
Extension Courses. Over two hundred men are en- 
rolled in some form of educational study. 

K. H. Zahrte, a former Kenosha teacher, and 
later a Director of Social Centers, and Playground Su- 
pervisor in the City of Milwaukee, has been ap- 
pointed Director of Education at the House of Cor- 
rection. 


The junior class won first honors at the sixth in- 
ter-class one-act play tournament, held at Dodgeville 
High school last month. A large crowd of interested 
citizens attended the contest, and termed it the best 
in history. 

The freshmen were coached by Miss Hester Jane 
Hoskins; the sophomores by Miss Dorothy Perkins; 
the winning juniors by Miss Hannah Morris; and 
the seniors by Miss Ellen Counsel. 


County Supt. K. M. Viste of Door county has 
been appointed a member of the state committee for 
the department of rural education of the N.E.A. 
R. S. Ihlenfeldt, rural supervisor of the department 
of public instruction, is director of the state committee. 


Miss Margery Hadden, teacher in the Springbrook 
school, Rock county, suffered painful cuts on one 
arm, but fortunately was not seriously injured when 
her car skidded and overturned near Utters Corners 
the latter part of December. 


Plans to cope with the growth of “racketeer 
courses and schools” were discussed at a meeting of 
state school officials at Madison last month. The 
meeting was called by Frank O. Holt, dean of the 
University of Wisconsin extension division. Secretary 
O. H. Plenzke represented the association at the 
meeting. 


Two more 100%ers to add to the honor role 
for 1935-36: Evansville and Monroe County. 


Attention deans of women! There will be a meet- 
ing of the deans and advisors in connection with the 
Southern Wisconsin Teachers association convention, 
Feb. 14. It will be held at Mrs. Gifford’s Tea Room, 
324 N. Pinckney St. at 5:30 P. M. Dr. Rachel Salis- 
bury, Platteville State Teachers college, will speak 
on “How a Teacher Looks at a Dean.” 


Miss Florence Case was recently appointed Dean 
of Women at Oshkosh State Teachers college, suc- 
ceeding Mrs. A. C. Mace, resigned. 


Reminder: All women’s deans and advisors who 
are planning to attend the meeting of the National 
Association of Deans of Women, at St. Louis, 
Feb. 18-22 should notify the president of the 
W.A.D.A., Miss Zoe Bayliss, 102 Lathrop hall, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, AT ONCE so that reservations 
for the Kentucky—Wisconsin breakfast on February 20 
can be made. 
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10 TRAINS 


daily via the 


ALTON 


CHICAGO - st. LOUIS 


Teachers going to St. 
Louis for the Dept. of 
Superintendence meet- 
ing, and unable to ac- 
company the Wisconsin 
group special, (leaving 
the Union Station, Chi- 
cago on Feb. 22, 12:30 
P.M.) will be interested 
in the unusually fine 
service offered by the 
Alton R. R. Ten trains 
daily between Chicago 
and St. Louis—the best 
and most frequent serv- 
ice. For detailed sched- 
ules write 


THE ALTON R. R. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Feb. 22 


Ride the 
JISCONSIN SPECIAL 
to 


St. Louis 




















Sc a eR 
THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


Brings you condensations of the best articles 
from the educational magazines 
Send 15c for a sample copy—$2.00 a year 
P. O. BOX 100-W ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
EMRE Te PR) 0 


See EUROPE Next 


Our 1936 Summer program is now ready 
Send for your free copy. 


NYE & WINTER COMPANY 


623 N. 8th St., Sheboygan, Wis. 207 6th St., Racine, Wis. 














SUR 





$30 DOWN — Ten Months to Pay 











PHOTOART HOUSE 844 N. Plankinton Ave., MILWAUKEE 








—~Here’s a way that every school may own 
fy) ~\ a powerful Bell and Howell projector. 

» e (All features including stop-on-film, rever- 
} sal, automatic rewind, and case for *135 


Write for further information and our 
rental contract form. No carrying charges. 


Miss Alma Bohlman, teacher at Wilson Junior 
High school, Appleton, is the author of a pamphlet 
describing the business science project initiated at the 
school this year. 


John K. Radtke of Rice Lake has been appointed 
manual arts instructor at the Antigo High school, 
succeeding Sidney Eng, who resigned to accept a 
teaching position in Illinois. 


The new $60,000 Sharon school will be ready for 
use shortly. It replaces the building burned several 
months ago. 


Miss Helen Novak, home economics teacher at 
Bloomington, has resigned her position, because of 
her approaching marriage to Mr. Gerald G. Trader 
of Milwaukee. 


Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, for many years an edu- 
cational leader in Kenosha, was recently the subject 
of a fine editorial in the Kenosha News, on the eve 
of her eightieth birthday. The editorial clearly showed 
how appreciative the citizens of Kenosha are of the 
wonderful educational work done by Mrs. Bradford 
during her many years of public service. It surely is 
gratifying to see an educational leader of Mrs. Brad- 
ford’s stamp receive such spendid recognition. 


Work has already begun on the $13,000 school ad- 
dition at Schofield. The addition will provide for two 
new class rooms to take care of the school’s increased 
enrollment. 


Thomas Annett, music instructor at La Crosse State 
Teachers college, has been granted a semester’s leave 
of absence to continue his graduate studies at the 
University of Cincinnati. 


Frank C. Grandy, former teacher at Crandon, 
Phelps, and Winegar, and later principal of the En- 
terprise schools for three years, has started the prac- 
tice of law in Madison. 


Charles Faulhaber, director of the Sheboygan High 
School band, plans to enlarge the grade school band, 
up to 150 students if possible. 


Miss Nola Schofield, who has been teaching at the 
City View school in the town of McMillan, Mara- 
thon county, has resigned her teaching position. 

Another teacher resignation in the rural schools of 
Marathon county is that of Milton Streck, who has 
been teaching in the Mountain Side school in the 
town of Rib Mountain. Mr. Streck has accepted a 
business position in Wausau. 


Melvin A. Doser, instructor of vocational agricul- 
ture in the Cochrane High school, is the new prin- 
cipal at Cumberland, filling the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of I. O. Hembre, who has been ap- 
pointed county agricultural agent of Barron county. 


Miss Helen Shafer, member of the Polk County 
Normal faculty, has resigned to accept a position as 
eighth grade teacher in the Durand public schools. 


Supt. Mueller’s Manitowoc County Bulletin, te- 
cently received at the secretary’s office, lists the school 
improvements in each district of the county during the 
year. Redecorating, repairs and new books constitute 
the major improvements in most of the districts. An 
interesting and worthy feature of a county bulletin, 
it seems to us. 
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Willard Blaesser, teacher in the Sheboygan schools, 
recently resigned to accept a position as assistant di- 
rector of the Wisconsin Memorial Union at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, a position left vacant through 
the resignation of Charles Dollard, who was recently 
named assistant to Dean Scott Goodnight. 


Miss Anne Halsor, a member of the New London 
High school faculty, suffered a broken collar bone 
and severe facial injuries in a skating accident the 
evening of January 16. 


Alfred Reinhold is the new printing instructor at 
St. Catherine’s High school, Racine, replacing T. D. 
Bright, who resigned to accept a position with the 
Government Printing office in Washington. 


Former superintendent S. B. Tobey of Wausau has 
been very active since his retirement from educational 
administration. Mr. Tobey is District Governor of 
Rotary—a big job covering a lot of territory. For the 
past months he has been heading up a movement for 
the adoption of the city manager form of government 
for Wausau. When we met him on the train the lat- 
ter part of January he was California bound for a 
two-months’ respite from his arduous program. 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


Complete Placement Service 
| 
BALANCE YOUR . a WITH YOUR 


SALARY ABILITY 


bd 
MINNEAPOLIS 
SEND FOR BLANK AND INFORMATION 














‘ea | 


“Everything for the School’ 





for 

February | 

A CARD FILE 
SPECIAL 


Steel Card File Cabinets for 
5 cards in two sizes— 





i ag 

No. 123—12” deep ~---$1.50 
No. 153—15” deep ~---$1.75 
Cabinets are finished in 
olive green, have felt feet 











so they will not scratch the 
desk, and are equipped with 
positive follower blocks for 
keeping cards erect. 

This is an exceptional low 
price and we suggest an 
immediate order while our 
stock lasts. 


FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
Member of Wisconsin Education Association 
| Fond du Lae, Wis. 


“Folks Like Our Friendly Service” 























CHASE 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


(Established, 1900) 
W. E. CHASE, Proprietor - 


| 
| 


2009 ADAMS ST., MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Reliable Placement Service 
Free Enrollment 


Photograph Service 























ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
25 E. ee Ill. 








FORWARD TO BETTER PAY. Two-thirds 
placement were promotions. Many in Wisconsin. 
More from Wisconsin to other States. Large in- 








which we work. We 
do an especially fine 
business in the Chicago 
and Milwaukee suburbs. 





“Corr dent” A ies; E. T. 

‘: . OP ag x oad hag to ag OO crease over 1934. Send for folder. 
There are no_ better i UGHES We fill all types of 
schools in the United positions from Nursery 
States than those in School to University. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 


Member National Association Teachers Agencies 


Teacher situation un- 
questionably the best it 
has been since 1929. 











ah) ,4 





TEACHERS AGENCY 


talisy(eys) 


The best school systems throughout the country, both 

public and private, request us to recommend teachers 

to them. Excellent teachers are always in demand. 

Address 1200 Steger Building, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois 








™ PARKE 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL ENROLLMENT AND PHOTO OFFERS 
518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. 


Member N. A. T. A. 





Teachers Agency, Inc. 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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A meeting of all Taylor county rural and village 
teachers was held in Medford on January 18. Edu- 
cators who appeared on the program were L. M. Mil- 
lard, superintendent of Clark county; Mr. Rudie, CCC 
instructor at Camp Mondeaux; and Miss Sophia 
Opitz, Taylor county superintendent of schools. 


Plans are being formulated for the erection of an 
$80,000 addition to the Kimberly school. The board 
is seeking authorization to issue bonds of $44,000 and 
will try to get a federal grant of $36,000. 


The Marshfield board of education, at its January 
meeting, voted to grant a leave of absence to Miss 
Helen Harrington for the reinainder of the school 
year. Miss Harrington has been in poor health and 
requested the leave. 


All teachers who are interested in visiting teacher 
or attendance work are requested to communicate with 
either Miss Alathea Smith, Shorewood schools, Mil- 
waukee, or Miss Dorothy Jorgensen, Beloit High 
school. An attempt is being made in Wisconsin to or- 
ganize this work. 


Dr. Earl MacInnis, former Wisconsin schoolman, 
and more recently head of the economics and mathe- 
matics department at Brockport Normal school, New 
York, has accepted a position as Superintendent of 
the McKinley Home for Boys, located in Los An- 
geles, California. 

° 


Necrology 


* W.E.A. Member at Time of Death 
*Ernest Holcomb, for five years a teacher in the 
Green county schools, died at Monroe in September, 
1935. 


Dr. M. H. Small, -75, retired public school principal 
in Appleton, died at the home of his daughter in 
Appleton on January 3. Besides taking an active in- 
terest in education, from which profession he retired 
in 1933, Dr. Small was prominent in many civic 
projects. 





APPLICATION PHOTOS 
25 for $1.00—214x314 
Send original photo, without mount if possible, 


together with dollar bill. Original returned 
intact with reprints. 


TWIN CITY PHOTO MILL 


Box 629, Minneapolis, Minn. 


KNITTING YARNS 


FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
BOUCLE, SHETLAND, GERMANTOWN, 
SAXONY, SCOTCH TWEED, etc. 
for dresses, coats, sweaters, Afghans, etc. 
Lowest Prices. Prompt Mail Service. Over 500 FREE SAMPLES. 


CLIVEDEN YARN CO. °*t,,4:34, 711 Arche 
F R E Fe course in typewriting and 
Shorthand with a Type- 


writer purchased here. $110.00 Rebuilt 

















Underwood for only $44. Write for Bargain 
List today on all office machines. 


PRUITT, Inc., 553 Pruitt Bldg., Chicago 








Mrs. Fred Jacobsen (nee Eleanor Mueller), 47, 
from 1916-1918 a member of the Sheboygan High 
school faculty, died at her home in California the 
latter part of December. 


Miss Clara M. Lauderdale, 56, former teacher in 
Elkhorn, Richmond, Portage, and Superior, and later 
associated with the schools of Colorado and Cali- 
fornia. died at her home in Glendale, California the 
early part of January. At the time of her death Miss 
Lauderdale was head of the history department in 
Glendale. 


Mrs. Robert L. Jamieson (nee Beaudin), 46, former 
teacher in Wisconsin schools, died at her home in 
Ladysmith the early part of January after an illness 
of about ten days with pneumonia. 


Mrs. Bert Gilboy, 40, teacher in a rural school in 
Sheboygan county, died at a Sheboygan hospital on 
January 8. 


Mrs. William Schuessler (Cathryn Ann Cauley), 43, 
for several years a teacher in the schools around 
Lyndon Station, died at the Mauston hospital on 
January 3, as a result of injuries suffered in an auto- 
mobile accident which occurred on New Year's day. 


Mrs. W. C. Hewitt (Izette Sabean), 54, at one 
time county superintendent of school in Washburn 
county and wife of Professor Hewitt of the Oshkosh 
State Teachers college faculty, died in Oshkosh on 
December 20, following an illness of several years. 


Marie Klovstad, a former teacher of music in the 
Chilton schools, died at a Milwaukee sanatorium on 
December 29, following a lingering illness. 


Miss Ada Kellogg, 48, for seven years a teacher in 
Wisconsin schools around Randolph died at her home 
near Randolph on January 11, after a short illness. 


Ernest Schaffner, 42, at one time a teacher at Tell, 
Wisconsin, and Jater associated with the schools of 
the Philippine Islands, died at Bacolod, P. I. on De- 
cember 7, as a result of injuries received in an auto- 
mobile accident. 


Walter Torgerson, 58, at one time a teacher in the 
schools of Pike Lake and Mattoon, died at his home 
in Mole Lake the middle of January, after a lingering 
illness. 


Former State Senator Howard Teasdale, Si., 80, 
pioneer educator and famed leader of reform move- 
ments in Wisconsin, died in San Antonio, Texas on 
January 14. Mr. Teasdale’s teaching experience con- 
sisted of ten years of service in the schools of Monroe 
and Dane counties. He was the uncle of Howard 
Teasdale, superintendent of schools in Lafayette 
county. 


Elwin E. Curtiss, 82, pioneer teacher in Calumet 
county, died at his home in New Holstein on Janu- 
ary 17, after a month’s illness. 


Dr. Charles Mills Gleason, 66, prominent in civic, 
fraternal, and educational! life of Manitowoc for many 
years, died at a manitowoc hospital on January 19, 
as a result of a heart attack. After graduation from 
Whitewater normal school Dr. Gleason taught at 
Ashland, and later acted as principal and superintend- 
ent of the Rhinelander schools. He then left the pro- 
fession to enter the field of medicine. 
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What finer vacation than, from the deck of a palatial Canadian National steamer, 
to see Taku Glacier, the fjords of the North Pacific Coast, Gardner Canal, Douglas 
Channel, totem guarded Indian villages! Colorful, distinctive ports of call will 
thrill you on this protected ocean voyage to Skagway — beyond which lies the Trail 
of 98. Come, breathe the romance of those Gold Rush days! Shipboard games, 
masquerades, dancing, fill the long days and alluring nights. 


Come by Canadian National Railways’ 
“Continental Limited”. - See the 
Canadian Rockies at their finest, and 
so combine two vacations in one— 
Alaska—and a holiday in Jasper 
National Park. In this alpine wonder- 
land, Canadian National’s Jasper Park 
Lodge affords delightful accommoda- 
tion, with golf, riding, hiking, swim- 
ming, climbing at their best. 


You can do it all on a 1936 budget. 
Rates at Jasper Park Lodge, taciuding 
room and meals, $7.00 and up per day. 
Low rail fares in Standard and Tourist 
sleeping cars and coaches. From 
Vancouver to Alaska (fare applies 
also from Victoria and Seattle), $90.00 
and up; via Sitka $110.00 and up, 
including room and meals on steamer 
except at Skagway. All outside rooms. 


| Your trip to the National Education Association Convention can be 


DULUTH 
428 W. Superior St. 





ST. PAUL 
First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


a thrilling experience. Your nearest Canadian National represent- 
ative will gladly help you with your plans and arrange your post- 
Convention days. Round trip fares from Eastern points are good 
in one or both directions via Canadian National Railways and the 
Canadian Rockies. For descriptive booklets call or write: 


CHICAGO 
4 So. Michigan Blvd. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
634 Marquette St. 
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— Your Professional Value — 
Is Increased Through Training 











Invest in Summer Training at One of The 


WISCONSIN STATE TEACHER COLLEGES 


e Education is a living, vital profession, and teachers are expected to keep 
their minds alert to new principles and practices in the subjects taught. Your 
professional value is greatly increased through continued training; an educa- 
tional experience which will make you a better teacher, and a more valued 
member of any faculty. 


e Summer school work at any one of Wisconsin’s State Teacher colleges will 
keep you in touch with the times, acquaint you with the latest ideas in teach- 
ing, and will give you a broadened educational outlook. 


Write Any of These 
Schools Fora 1936 


— 
| Summer School Bulletin 
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| y Schools Offering Special Teacher Courses 9 


EAU CLAIRE OSHKOSH STEVENS POINT 


Pres. H. A. Schofield Pres. F. R. Polk Pres. F, S. Hyer 
LA CROSSE PLATTEVILLE SUPERIOR 
Pres. Geo. Snodgrass Pres. A. M. Royce Pres. J. D. Hill 
MILWAUKEE RIVER FALLS WHITEWATER 
Pres. F. E. Baker Pres. J. H. Ames Pres. C. M. Yoder 
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